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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keatsa, 


Why Wait Ye. 
I looked upon the countless ages gone 
And saw across the fading shores of Time 
The wrecks of things that were; I saw a dawn 
The vision of a coming better clime 
Break on those shores ; I saw arise sublime 
Above those wrecks the dream of the To-Be ; 
I saw from out its long career of crime 
The human race, still struggling to be free, 
Strive up into thy light, divinest Liberty. 
I saw the Present, and the insolent few 
Ruling the millions with a rod of gold ; 
I saw the millions toiling ’neath the blue, 
Kissing the rod that smote them, wealth untold 
Piling up, though it crushed them, till they sold 
Their bodies, aye their souls, for leave to toil; 
Until I cried, ‘My God, must we behold 
This thing forever? Hast for these no smile? 
And for Thy poor on earth waits there no better isle?” 
O, ye who wet your crusts with sweat and tears, 
O, ye who toil and suffer and are strong, 
Ye unto whom the thorny side appears 
Along life’s pathway, ye who have borne wrong 
Piled on by tyrant hands and suffered long, 
Ye toilers of the earth, to you I speak, 
To you whose names have scarce appeared in song, 
As though too vile; why wait ye? Rise and break 
The chains that round you clank and bind and gall. Awake 
J. A. EDGERTON. © 


The Trade Union Movement. 


FORCE VS. REASON—DIVINE AUTHORITY — EARLY 
UNIONISM*—-IN GREAT BRITAIN—IN AMER- 
ICA—PRESENT STATUS. 


By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 


Il. 


In tracing the development of better conditions 
for the industrial classes from the middle ages, we 
find the same obstructions with which we have to 
contend at this day, though certainly in a much 
more aggravated form. Capital, wealth, aristo- 
cratic caste, used its power and force for the op- 
pression of the weaker class, always being sustained 
by an imperialistic dominance, holding its claim 
to authority from assumptive right in divine au- 
thority, long since proved and established as being 
obviously inconsistent with reason or common 
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sense. However absurd, ridiculous and intolerant, 
it ruled, all the same, and the influence of wealth 
could always command excision and restrictive 
hindrance, at the hands of a government founded 
and sustained by force instead of obtaining its just 
authority from those over whom it arbitrarily ex- 
ercised its domination. 

It required many years to develop even the small- 
est spark of claim to a common right of the indi- 
vidual. In those governments which the ages of 
many centuries had developed from the Roman 
and Grecian empires, there sprung the Gauls of 
France, the Saxons of Germany, the English of 
the British Isles, the origin of whom has been pre- 
viously referred to in these papers. Each one of 
these races was developed from a state of barbar- 
ism. Not one of them has any more claim to 
originality as a race, and possibly not as much, as 
the Digger Indian of our earlier aboriginal history. 
And, right here, let us say that the divinity of 
right claimed by any one of the existing rulers 
has no better foundation than that of the very 
commonest of barnyard autocrats that “struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage” of his own dunghill 
and reigns in the superiority of his claims to prow- 
ess only so long as he fails to meet a superior foe. 

The most ordinary comprehension can conceive 
that light is necessary to intelligence. Darkness 
is gloom; darkness is ignorance; ignorance is the 
mother of superstition. The era that preceded the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries might well be 
called an age of darkness. Let every one for him- 
self base his opinion on the reason why only one 
of these nations, or races of people, developed into 
a better state of enlightenment than others: Of 
the four mentioned they stand in rank of super- 
sedence—Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy; and just in that proportion does the broad, 
liberal, humanizing sentiment of trade unionism 
assert itself. Wherever intelligence and enlight- 
enment has most strongly asserted its presence, 
there is found that distinctive vindication and 
affirmation of the rights of common humanity. 

It would seem that where despotism or imperial- 
ism most strongly asserts itself, there is less liberty 
in the rights of association for the amelioration of 
the conditions of the laboring masses. In Italy, 
the lowest in the scale, workingmen’s organiza- 
tions, while not absolutely suppressed, have been 
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a struggle under such inhibitions and interdictions 
as to make it difficult to accomplish anything ex- 
cept by secrecy and connivance. The imperious 
power of the government— pseudo republic—stands 
as a constant menace to the exercise of any liberty 
which resembles an equality of right for a work- 
ingman, as against his more wealthy and powerful 
employer. Liberty in this boasted limited mon- 
archy has been a mere sham until within a very 
few years back. Trade unions, under the guise of 
friendly societies, are now developing into some- 
thing like those of England, and are destined to 
grow and multiply, as among a class of laborers 
somewhat raised above the lowest level of exist- 
ence, 

In Germany the trade unions have not run 
such a career asin either England or France. They 
seem to be divided into classes—some founded by 
laborers themselves from a feeling of their own 
needs ; others which were started by people inter- 
ested in the welfare of the laborers, but not being 
of their numbers. The German Printers Union 
may be classed among the first of modern form, 
which grew out of astrike at Leipsic in 1865; then 
the Hatmakers Association, established in 1871. 
There is also a union of tobacco workers, while 
some other workers also have unions stretching 
over German speaking countries. Thesocial dem- 
ocrat unions were some years ago dissolved by the 
government and have disappeared, from the sur- 
face at least, except as a species of party political 
machinery. 

Trade unions in France, while resembling 
strongly those of England, springing originally 
from strikes, and having their incentive from old 
journeymen associations and friendly societies, 
have never reached the perfection that the English 
unions have attained. 

In England the trade union had reached its 
highest development in the early ’60s. It is now 
recognized by employers themselves that the most 
stable and satisfactory conditions prevail in these 
branches where the trade unions are the strongest 
and best developed. These associations are now 
recognized as among the most conservative ele- 
ments in the industrial system, and as offering to 
the honest and well-meaning employer the best 
guarantee that he will not be outbid in the market 
by unscrupulous competitors who rely for their 
profits on the possibility of lowering wages when- 
ever they think they see a chance to cut under the 
prevailing rate. 

We must satisfy ourselves with a mere glance at 
the development of the trade unions. It seems to 
have first found a firm basis of establishment in Eng- 
land in the’50s of the present century. It was after 
alockoutof the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
Machinists, Millwrights and Patternmakers, in 
1852. The society entered the contest with a mem- 
bership of 11,829 members, and a cash balance of 
$108,525, and ended the contested with 9,737 mem- 














bers and reduced reserve fund of about $89,060. 
It did not serve as a death blow to trade unionism, 
however, for, in 1865, this society numbered 30,984 
members, and had a clear balance in hand of 
$576,785. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners affords another instance of the force and 
stability of vast trade organizations. Thislatter was 
not established until 1860, but grew rapidly, and 
as far back as 1865 had 8,000 members, and ex- 
pended in that year alone $59,808. 

The trade union power and force in Great Britain, 
based on the growing intelligence and enlighten- 
ment of the masses, is today felt, not only in 
every branch of industrial occupation, but in the 
higher branches of commercial and mercantile 
pursuits. Organization has reached, with its bene- 
ficent resulting influences, into every branch of 
labor, and by its assertion and maintenance of holy 
rights, has obtained favor to the extent of securing 
representation in municipal and county councils, 
and even in the lower house of Parliament, where 
the appeals of the oppressed are not only listened 
to, but where the spirit of economic reform is 
awakening into real life in the adoption of measures 
which will bring about substantial and lasting 
amelioration to the long-suffering weaker class in 
its ageless struggle against the concentrated power 
of wealth and a landed aristocracy founded in its 
authority by a robber baronetcy which assumed its 
posession of rule by force of arms, swayed and 
exercised by the savage hordes of a medieval age 
which overran the British Isles, conquering and to 
conquer. 

It must be remembered, however, that the growth 
and stability of the British trade unions develop- 
ing from the growing enlightment of the masses, 
finds its support in a steadiness and sternness of 
character and an indomitable will to carry out 
the purpose and intent of its incentive creation. 
By the exaction of high, though not oppressive 
dues, it is enabled to provide sick and death bene- 
fit funds, out-of-work and superannated funds, and 
to place a strong reserve fund for the purposes of 
defense in a possible hour of trouble. It has dem- 
onstrated the worth of this system and can be held 
as a model of exemplary good sense for others to 
pattern after. 

In our own America the development of modern 
trade unionism is of measurably recent date; in 
fact, it has grown to its present gratifying status, 
from a passable condition of chaos, within the mem- 
ory of the writer, who views with unutterable pride 
the promising stability of a movement to which he 
has been a fervent devoteeand an ardent advocate 
of its holy principles for a period covering half a 
century. 

In reviewing the rise and progress of labor or- 
ganization in this country, lack of space will confine 
our efforts to something like an enumeration of 
mere data, without particularization of contest or 
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struggle attending the different attempts at an 
amelioration of oppressive conditions. 

It is evident that the ship workers and builders 
were among the first to organize their crafts into 
unions, jealously guarding their interests and 
bringing their apprentices into the rules and cus- 
toms of the craft on completion of apprenticeship. 
A New York society of journeymen shipwrights 
and carpenters was incorporated April 30, 1803, 
and the house carpenters, in New York, in 1806, 
though the caulkers had long previously formulated 
something which they called a “‘caucus.’”’ These 
movements were more for the enforcement of 
shorter hours, than for wages, and were met by the 
merchants of that day with the imposition of a 
blacklist to persons holding membership. 

Among the printers, we find the first society in 
New York, in 1809, which is still in existence. It 
was not what we call a union, but was more for 
social than economic purposes. The first substan- 
tial effort for a union organization of the present 
status was that of Boston, followed closely by New 
York City, in January of 1850. Local typographical 
societies were in existence about this time in sev- 
eral of the large cities of the United States, and the 
first meeting of a national character was held in 
New York in December, 1850, which has since con- 
tinued its meetings annually, and now finds itself 
of international character, with over four hundred 
local unions and a membership of nearly 40,000 
members in good standing. 

The textile workers also found its first formation 
in 1850; the coal miners in 1857; ironworkers, 1858 ; 
railroad engineers, first in 1854, present Brother- 
hood, 1863; firemen, 1873; brakemen, 1883; switch- 
men, 1877 ; conductors, 1868 ; carpenters and joiners 
had many locals prior to 1854, organized national 
of its present substantial standing in 1881. 

The bricklayers and masons had had many local 
organizations, but did not institute a national until 
1865. Following these, the iron molders, machin- 
ists, mine workers of minerals, boot and shoe 
workers, boiler makers, blacksmiths, bookbind- 
ers, cigarmakers, garment workers, granite cut- 
ters, hatters, iron and steel workers, printing 
pressmen, plumbers, mule spinners, tailors, to- 
bacco workers, wood workers and innumerable 
other trades have stepped in the wake of econom- 
ical development, until almost every branch of 
mechanics and labor is being united in a brilliant 
and substantial galaxy of freemen bound together 
in the sacred ties of fealty, friendship and fra- 
ternity. 

It should be and is the pride of every member of 
these organizations that the same purity of pur- 
pose which prompts a unity of thought and inter- 
est in the religion of trade unionism is seeking and 
will find its culmination in the grand central orga- 
nization of the American Federation of Labor. 
Founded in November, 1881, by representatives of 
various trade union bodies, it has not only held its 


own with results of beneficent guidance and pro- 
tection, but is rapidly growing in strength and 
influence, until it is today the largest and most 
powerful congregation of people of conservative 
thought and impulse known in history. 

The latest bulletin of the Federation of Labor 
shows trade unionism to be represented in America 
with 71 national and international bodies; 10 State 
branches ; 64 city central bodies; 116 Federal Labor 
Unions; 280 local unions of trades not in national 
bodies, and a membership aggregating figures ap” 
proaching the one million mark. The United Mine 
Workers alone have issued over 100 local charter§ 
since the beginning of the year, the carpenters 
over 50; and the printers, too, are adding monthly 
to their large list of locals. 

And all this has developed, certainly within the 
past half-century. It is not strange; it has only 
been keeping pace with the progress of develop- 
ment in all the other phases of civilization. With- 
in that period, Tarkey, the most ancient of empires, 
whose dominions extended from the Austrian bor- 
ders around the Mediterranean coast to Algeria, 
has lost all its outlying provinces and is itself on 
the point of extinction ; Spain has lost her colon- 
nial power; Japan, from an isolated land of chry- 
santhemums and flowers, has become a conquering 
power; Africa, which had only been touched with 
the finger of white colonization, has been explored 
and is being divided among outlying nations; Ger- 
many, with no thought of going abroad, has 
acquired immense colonial empire; Australia, a 
group of disconnected states, is now about to fed- 
erate; Brazil, a powerful empire, has become a 
republic ; the telephone was a toy and electricity 
was unrecognized as a commercial power; the 
long era that began when the horse was first re- 
duced to the service of man is approaching its end. 
Forty years ago the world was half barbarous, liv- 
ing in moral and social anarchy. The whole atti- 
tude of man toward society and toward the 
universe has radically changed. The principle of 
evolution has colored our later thought. The con- 
ception of society as an organism is supplanting 
the individualistic idea, and the time is approach- 
ing in which we will see a world, every foot of 
which will be under civilized government, and in 
which all the social forces will work together for 
the common good. 


British Labor Notes. 

Special Correspondence AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 

LONDON, May 2, 1899.—Labor Day was celebrated 
on Monday by a demonstration in Hyde Park. The 
trade unions and other organizations participating 
in the parade formed upon the Thames embank- 
ment, and at 3 o’clock set out for the park headed 
by the Musical Instrument Makers’ Union with 
their fine brass band. The plasterers’ banner at- 
tended by a body of the locked-out men created 
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considerable interest and some of the scabs who are 
doing the plastering at the new Hotel Carlton in Pall 
Mall looked very uncomfortable until the proces- 
sion had passed. In Hyde Park there were four plat- 
forms, each occupied by five or six English speak- 
ers, and one which was devoted to the international 
speakers, Hebrew, Polish,German, French, ete. The 
usual resolutions were passed, and at 6 o’clock the 
eight or ten thousand people who were scattered 
around the meetings dispersed. There have been 
more enthusing demonstrations. 

It is said that this is to be the last of the Labor 
Day demonstrations of the kind that we have been 
used to during the ten years that have elapsed since 
they were instituted at the International Congress 
of Workers held at Paris in 1889. Next year the 
one-time rather dreaded demonstration will per- 
haps, complete the transformation that has been 
proceeding for the last few years and become an 
ordinary holiday outing, located, say, at the Crys- 
tal Palace, or some other open-air amusement re- 
sort. 

The developement of the plastering trade dis- 
pute goes on. The mastersare now insuch astate 
of nervous excitement that they propose a general 
lock out of all branches of workmen in the build- 
ing trade. The next few weeks will witness some 
attempt at the realization of these tactics, and in 
the present organization of workmen and the con- 
dition of trade, nothing but disaster for the em- 
ployers can eventuate. They take a beating very 
badly. 

In the staple trade of Lancashire, trouble is 
again brewing. Thespinners have recently gained 
the advance they asked for, and now the weavers 
want an increase. Ten percent. upon the present 
rates will bring their wages up to the level paid in 
1878, and therefore does not seem a very rapacious 
demand. They were forced to submit to a reduc. 
tion in that year and they had waited twenty-one 
years before asking for it back! The manufacturers 
do not take twenty-one years to consider a reduc- 
tion. It comes off in about twenty-one hours. 

The operatives are determined and united, and 
have the sympathy of every right-thinking man or 
woman in the kingdom. A weaver’s wages fora 
full week’s work amounts to from $4.50 to $5.50, ac- 
cording to locality—a rate of pay which is utterly 
atrocious. 

There is still another terribly threatening danger 
looming ahead in our industrial world. The huge 
copper ring, engineered from America and backed 
by the wealth of the Standard Oil Trust, is grow- 
ing in intensity. After eighteen months’ quiet 
work it has practically bought up all the visible 
supply of copper in the world and controls huge 
batches of copper company shares. The clique 
began buying copper when it was $240 per ton. 
The price now is nearly $400 per ton and the profit 
to the clique about $100,000,000—mainly, of course, 
on paper at present. The corner {has been most 


artfully manipulated and stockbrokers and finan- 
cial journalism have alike been taken by surprise. 
Possibly ere this is printed the ring may be com- 
pelled to sell out, at a reduced price, but just now 
it bosses the show. The effect upon labor is the 
more important point for us and it is undeniably 
bad. In the Midlands, the seat of the brass and 
copper trade, men are being discharged from all 
the large works. For instance, at Kynock’s, Bir- 
mingham, the rise of the ring has been signalized 
by a perpetual dismissal of workmen until now in 
place of the 4,000 usually employed there, the 
number is only 2,000 and most of these are work- 
ing only alternate weeks. When the corner breaks 
and the price comes down, the works will open up 
again, but again it is the worker who will have 
paid the price. 

A feature of the balloting amongst the trade 
unionists upon the General Federation question is 
the small proportion of members who are interest- 
ing themselves in the affair. As an example, the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, a 
union with over 30,000 members only produced a 
total vote of 3,000 of which five-sixths were in favor 
of federation. It is much the same with the Lon- 
don painters. Only a quarter of the members 
voted—again almost unanimously in favor of the 
official scheme. 

That very important section of mining work- 
men, the engine winders, are moving with de- 
termination for an 8-hour day. Meetings are 
being held and strike notices will be sent in should 
the coal owners prove obstinate. The men are 
well organized and their unions are federated 
nationally, the National Federation of Engine 
Winders having over 12,000 members. 

Mora Wilson, Gertrude Luckwell, Mrs. Dicken- 
son, and other women speakers and organizers of 
the Women’s Trade Union League are exerting 
themselves perpetually on behalf of the organiza- 
tion of women workers. Amongst the London 
tailoresses, the Lancashire weavers, and other 
groups of female workers meetings have been held 
recently and considerable success achieved. Male 
unionists should help this good work more than 
they do. 

During March, between three and four thousand 
workmen in the building trade secured advances 
in wages usually amounting to one cent per 
hour. Over 200,000 miners and quarrymen received 
increase of from 25 to 50 cents per week, mainly 
under the ruling of the various local sliding scales. 
Under similar scales 25,000 men employed in differ- 
ent branches of the iron and steel manufacturing 
industries have been blessed with advances pro- 
portionate to the rise in the price of the manufac 
tured articles. The number of cotton spinners and 
piecers, card and blowing-room operatives, reelers 
and ring-winders who participate in the advances 
of about 2} per cent. which started with the last 
week in March, is reliably given as 75,000. 
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One of the chief centers of trade unionism activ- 
ity in the metropolis is the London Trades Coun- 
cil. It owes its origin to the great lockout in the 
building trade in 1859. A delegate dispute commit- 
tee had been formed to organize relief for the 
locked-out men, and from this the trades council 
idea grew. It was founded permanently in 1860 
and has grown to very large extents since then, 
having 125 societies, and 51,368 London trade 
unionists affiliated with it. Its first secretary was 
Thomas Jones, of the now extinct London Tinplate 
Workers and its present chief is James MacDonald, 
the debonair tailor. 

THos. REECE. 


A Plea for the Study of Trade Union History. 


By HuGH McGREGOR. 


Demand for Such History—Insufliciencies of Former His- 
torical Writers—Necessity for the Establishment of 
Certain Scientific Social Facts—Three Opposing Philo- 
sophic Theories of Man and Labor—The Supernatural 
Theory—The Transitional Theory—The Scientific and 
True Theory—Practical Results to be Attained by the 
Application of the Scientific Method to Labor Investi- 
gation, 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times 
is the increasing demand on the part of the work- 
ers for information concerning the origin and 
growth of the trade union; concerning the causes 
that called it into existence and the direction in 
which it tends. This demand, it is true, may at 
present be confined to a comparatively small 
minority, but of the grand importance of such in- 
formation there can be little doubt, since no great 
institution can be properly understood except by 
and through its history. How came the trade 
union and whither does it tend? Thisis the ques- 
tion that the workers are now beginning to present 
at the door of the historical student in the hope that 
they may receive an intelligible answer. In ad- 
dition to bread for the body they are demanding 
the necessary food for the mind. 

Among all of the great multitude who have with 
pen and tongue treated of the trade union, there 
are but few who have endeavored to ascertain 
what causes produce the union at certain times 
andin certain countries more than in others. There 
are those, however, who recognize that the unions 
are not the exclusive growth of the present cen- 
tury, and there are those, though still fewer in 
number, who acknowledge a similarity between 
the union as it exists today and the union in the 
middle ages. But of those who have made an 
effort to trace the union to its original sources 
there are few indeed. As a case in point, Pro- 
fessor Lujo Brentano of Leipsic University, and 
the generally accepted authority on this subject, 
has distinctly declared, in the preface written by 
him for Toulmin Smith’s work on English Guilds, 
that the existence of the union can not be traced 
further back than the dark ages, and throws the 


burden of proof on those who assert the contrary. 
That such proof really exists will not be readily 
denied by those who have read the article written 
by C. O. Ward, of the U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
published in the Arena of May, 1897, and an article 
by the present writer in the Forum of January, 
1898, pointing out the evidences contained in an- 
cient legal codes, in the writings of classic authors, 
and on thousands of stone tablets now in existence 
and preserved in numerous museums in nearly 
every civilized country. 

But it is not only necessary to prove the anti- 
quity of the trade union; it is also needful to estab- 
lish the fact that the union is the unique institution 
spontaneously evolved by the workers for the pro- 
tection of their interests as a class. This proof is 
most desirable, because if the solidarity of the 
workers in the union, and the continuity of the 
union throughout the ages, can be demonstrated ; 
then it will be evident that the union is not merely 
a local, national or international fact, called into 
existence to redress certain industrial grievances 
and then pass away, but is a permanent and uni- 
versal human fact, common to all countries and 
all ages, wherever and whenever a people have 
attained a certain degree of civilization. 

If this solidarity of the laborers in the trade 
union and the continuity of the union throughout 
the ages can be verified, then it will be clear that 
the union is not an artificial, temporary affair, but 
is a natural, permanent, organic social body, re- 
sembling nothing so much as one, great, individual 
person, always living and always progressing. As 
a distinct organic social body, then, the union 
must have certain necessary social functions to 
perform; since there can be no organ without a 
function, and no function without an appropriate 
organ. Moreover, as such a distinct organism, the 
union in its growth and progress must be governed 
by certain natural laws peculiar to itself; laws 
which it is our duty and interest to know and util- 
ize; laws which can only be discovered by a phil- 
osophic study of the constitution and movement 
of the working class from the earliest times. 

As a necessary preliminary to such study we 
must recognize the existence of three distinct and 
opposing theories of man and labor; the first, ret- 
rograde and supernatural; the second, circular 
and also imaginary ; the third, scientific, real and 
progressive. 

The first and oldest of these philosophic theories 
has several variations, of which the most familiar 
to us is the one embodying the Mosaic tradition of 
the “fall of man” from a state of happy indolence 
and the infliction of the so-called “‘ curse of labor,”’ 
imposed as a punishment for disobedience of a di- 
vine command. Today, this theory is regarded by 
advanced minds as the attempt of an infant people 
to account for certain physical and social facts; 
the attempted explanation being, necessarily, a 
theological one. 
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The second, or transitional theory differs from 
the preceding one in two important respects, 
first, it dispenses with the interference of any 
superhuman will; and, secondly, it opposes the 
ancient conception of a continuous social degen- 
eration, by the idea of a social movement in a 
series of recurring cycles. According to this 
theory man is doomed, notwithstanding his most 
strenuous efforts, to return in the course of 
events to the original starting point of civiliza- 
tion. This idea is definitely formulated in Vico’s 
theory of the recorsi, that is to say, the theory of 
the circular returns of society upon itself at certain 
given periods in the life of every nation or people. 
The belief that ‘‘history repeats itself” is a belief 
which even today obscures the mental vision of 
many otherwiseable men. This belief was most ex- 
cusable in an age when the known course of history 
was too short, and the recognized social changes 
were too few, to enable even the keenest minds to 
foresee what was to follow. That the circular the- 
ory has not stood the test of verification is evident. 
For instance, although all civilized nations have 
rehabilitated the institutions which the Greco-Ro- 
man Civilization had evolved, yet it is none the less 
true that we in so doing have continued and still 
further developed them; and it is precisely this 
provable progress, especially in the character and 
organization of the trade union, that disproves the 
circular and fatalistic theory of history of which 
Vico was the chief exponent. 

The modern theory of history is the outcome of 
the extension to social affairs of the same method 
of investigation which, in its successive applica- 
tion to every other branch of human study, has 
proven so marvelously successful in scientific and 
practical results. Radically different from the 
ancient degeneration-theory, and measurably dif- 
ferent from the succeeding circular-theory, the 
modern theory of history is based on the conception 
of a continuously progressive social movement. 
It may be needless to dwell in this brief state- 
ment on the prophecies of Hebrew and Greek 
sages, who, during a thousand years, predicted a 
perfect social state, because the ancient idea of 
perfection is in nowise as closely related to the 
modern idea of progress as ancient astrology and 
alchemy are related to the modern sciences of as- 
tronomy and chemistry. Yet, although the defin- 
itive establishment of the historical method has 
only taken place within the memory of some now 
living men, it would be contrary to the known 
course of intellectual development if the concep- 
tion of history as a connected whole had not been 
anticipated to some extent by some previous gen- 
eration. Indeed, as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Pascal, the eminent mathe- 
matician, had made the memorable declaration that 
‘**the entire succession of men, through the whole 
course of ages, must be regarded as one man, always 
living and ever learning.” This was the germinal 


idea that the leaders of the great philosophical 
movement in France, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, endeavored to establish as a scientific theory. 
First among these, Montesquieu, in his celebrated 
work, ‘*The Spirit of Laws,’ defined the idea of 
scientific law in relation to social subjects in the 
same sense in which it is applied in simpler scien- 
tificinvestigations. The renowned French financial 
minister, Turgot, gave greater precision to this 
idea: ‘‘ All the ages,” said he, ‘‘are connected by 
a sequence of causes and effects which ally the 
state of the world at any one time with all that 
preceded it; and mankind, looked at from its 
origin, appears as an immense whole, which, like 
the individual, has had its infancy and its succes- 
sive stages of advance.” The third of this remarka- 
ble group of thinkers is Condorcet, who, condemned 
by the triumphant faction of Jacobins during the 
Reign of Terror, and doomed to the guillotine, 
devoted his last days to writing his famous 
‘* Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Human 
Mind.’’—The latest of the great minds whose gen- 
ius firmly established the new historical method is 
that of Auguste Comte, and seldom as credit is 
given to thisincomparable thinker, whether owing 
to ignorance, fear, or ingratitude on the part of 
the numberless writers who are under obligations 
to the “ Positive Philosophy,” there is little doubt 
that the influence of this epoch-making work will 
lead all who may in the future pretend to write 
history, to at least recognize, as the English his- 
torian Greene has been forced to recognize, that 
‘*history forms one connected story, of which if 
we wholly leave out any part, we can not rightly 
understand what follows it.” 

Having pointed out the necessity of a systematic 
study of trade union history and indicated the 
only efficient method by which that study can be 
pursued; it remains to be stated that such study 
would be influential in winning to our ranks many 
who are now mentally adrift through lack of con- 
viction concerning the efficacy of the union move- 
ment. Such study would, moreover, greatly assist 
in the emancipation of the working class from 
mental dependence on worn-out political doctrines 
and destructive revolutionary ideas, by firmly im- 
pressing upon their minds the great truth—‘‘In 
order to destroy it is necessary to replace.” 

That competent teachers are sadly needed is true, 
but in view of the fact that some of the greatest 
students have, in more than one great crisis, de- 
scended to the primary forms to teach their less 
fortunate brothers, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that some few, with the necessary intellectual 
preparation, will, in our time, devote their talent 
to the great work of investigation and popular in- 
struction now demanded. 


“The law of progress is conspicuously at work 
throughout all human history.’’ 
—HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
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Organizing the South. 


PHCENIX, ALA., May 24, 1899. 
President American Federation of Labor: 

The following is a report of my two weeks’ trip 
since the extension of my commission. The objec- 
tive points stopped at were Richmond and Dan- 
ville, Va., Salisbury, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., thence to Columbus and Pheenix, 
Ala. At Richmond I found no cotton mills in 
operation, and proceeding to Manchester found 
two mills there, one that has not been operated for 
years, the other closed down for repairs. Could 
do nothing more than agitate the labor movement 
among some of the few idle operatives in that 
place, and left the matter of organizing them in the 
hands of Mr. James Dillon, local organizer for 
Richmond. 

Determined to strike a blow for our women and 
children, I returned to Richmond and ealled on 
Mr. Archer P. Montague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. Mr. Montague showed me the law rela- 
tive to women and to children under the age of 
fourteen working but ten hours in any twenty-four. 
I then told the commissioner that it had been re- 
ported that the law had been and was at that time 
being violated by the manufacturers. He stated 
that the matter had never been reported to him, 
and requested me to investigate the matter and if 
I found the report to be true to report the matter 
to him and he would see that the law was enforced. 
Mr. Montague also showed me extracts from his 
report in which he will say that the manufacturers 
of the State have entered a protest claiming that 
they are not allowed the same advantages as other 
Southern manufacturers, inasmuch as they can not 
legally work women and children the same num- 
ber of hours as men and as other Southern States 
work them. I was also allowed to see the report 
to him from manufacturers, giving (what they 
claimed to be) the average wage paid their help 
per day. The Riverside Cotton Mills of Danville, 
Va., reported as follows: Male help, average $1.26 
per day of 12 hours, and female help, average 98c. 
per day of 10 hours. After a long conversation 
with Mr. Montague and having been assured by 
him several times that the labor laws of the State 
(and he infermed me that there were quite a num- 
ber on the statute books, but the people paid no 
attention to them whatever) should be enforced 
when his attention was called to the fact that they 
were being violated, with proof of the same. 

I then proceeded to Danville, Va., where I found 
that the local textile union had been unable to 
enroll the name of a single woman in their or- 
ganization. I addressed two mass meetings while 
there; at the first one only two ladies were pres- 
ent, but at the second one the majority of my 
audience were women; the result was that the 
greater number of them gave their names that 
night, together with most of the men (who were 
not already members), as applicants for mem- 
bership. Preparations were made to give an 
open meeting on the first Monday night in June, 
and I advised them to keep up the open meetings 
monthly. While there I investigated the alleged 
violation of the law, as per request of Commis- 
sioner Montague, and sent to him a personal letter 
with my report, a copy of which I herewith enclose 
to you. From Danville I proceeded to Salisbury, 
N. C., and succeeded in agitating the movement 
a also at Spray, Haw River and McAdams- 
ville, N. C. 

Through the agency of local men and diligent 
correspondence, I feel hopeful of securing good 
organizations at the four places named, as I am 


confident I have the work in good, reliable hands. 
In Greenville, 8. C., I encountered much opposi- 
tion, and, while I found it impossible to perfect an 
organization, yet I introduced the movement there 
for the first time and explained necessities, advan- 
tages, etc. Am pleased to report that I left sev- 
eral interested in the movement who, I believe, 
will not rest satisfied until they get within the folds 
of organized labor. 

From Greenville I proceeded toward Phonix, 
Ala. Stopping over in Atlanta, Ga., I found that 
a meeting of the textile workers of that city was 
called for Sunday. Knowing that the meeting 
would be in good hands, and being very sick, | 
journeyed onward. I was sick all of the last week, 
but managed to stay on my feet most of the time. 

I know of nothing further to report except that 
Iam receiving very encouraging letters from the 
new unions I perfected and got under headway. 
If at any time I can give you any additional in 
formation as to my work I will be more than 
pleased to do so. 

With best wishes for the success of the American 
Federation of Labor effort to more thoroughly 
organize the different trades of the country, I am, 
fraternally, yours, 

P. W. GREENE, 
General Southern Organizer, A. F. of L. 
[ ENCLOSURE, | 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
DANVILLE, VA., May 15, 1899. 
Mr. ARCHER P. MONTAGUE, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Richmond, Va. 
My DEAR Sir: 

I wish to report to you the fact that the manu- 
facturers of the State of Virginia are violating the 
10-hour law relative to women and children under 
the age of fourteen years, and to enter a protest in 
behalf of the textile workers, praying that the law 
be enforced, thus protecting our women and chil- 
dren, and, at the same time, giving them their 
rights. The ruse the manufacturers use to work 
them twelve hours is that they threaten to dis- 
charge them unless they turn off work which re- 
quires twelve hours time to do. 

I would also call your attention to the docking 
system being used to such a frightful extent in this 
State; for instance, I note from a weekly payroll 
in one of the weave-rooms of the Riverside Cotton 
Mills of this city, where seventy-one people are 
employed (men and women), working twelve hours 
per day, a for the week ending May the 
6th amounted to four hundred and thirty-nine dol- 
lars and thirty-eight cents, and the amount docked 
for the week was nineteen dollarsand twenty cents, 
leaving an average wage per day per employee of 
about ninety-eight and one-half cents. In this 
room there were employed twelve 6-loom weavers, 
nine 5-loom weavers, forty-five 4-loom weavers, 
two filling tenders and three loom-fixers (colored 
work). This room is above the average weave- 
rooms of the city as to wages; the employees of 
the other departments of the mills do not make 
the above average wage by one fifth. In conclu- 
sion permit me to say that it is only our rights as 
human beings and American citizens that we ask 
for. 

Very truly yours, P. W. GREENE, 
General President, National Union 
of Textile Workers of America. 


Now is the time to join your union. Don’t post- 
one this duty until some other time; join now! 
Now! Now! 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 





AN EXHIBIT OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STAND- 
ING OF THE TRADE UNIONS OF AMERICA. 

In another column of this issue will be 
found a brief of the terms of agreement en- 
tered into between a special agent of the 
United States Commission to the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900, and the American Federation 
of Labor, relative to an exhibit in said Expo- 
sition of the history, mode of organization, 
aims, and work accomplished by the trade 
unions in America. 

In the first place, it has been conceded that 
a work of such importance and scope can only 
be done effectively through the co-operation 
of the American Federation of Labor, as the 
body representing in the highest degree the 
important organizations of labor throughout 


this continent; and the United States, recog- 
nizing the great desirability of securing the 
best exhibit possible, has expressed its will- 
ingness to extend every assistance, consistent 
with the proper dignity of our organization, 
toward making such exhibit worthy of the 
great occasion. 

It should be borne in mind that in aceord- 
ance with this agreement two distinet purposes 
are sought; first, the securing of material of 
such a character that an effective display can 
be made from the Exposition standpoint. This 
is why charts or diagrams, or data from which 
charts or diagrams can be prepared, photo- 
graphs, or other pictures, are so earnestly 
desired. Secondly, the securing of documen- 
tary material showing in detail the past and 
present work of labor organizations. This 
latter may not make a striking exhibit, but it 
is of great value, as upon this part of the ex- 
hibit it is that the international jury and the 
experts who will prepare reports on the ex- 
hibits must depend. 

Therefore, the following circular letter has 
been forwarded from this office to all national 
and international unions of America: 

HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1899. 
Dear Sir and Brother : 

The French Republic has determined to add 
another to the long list of industrial ex positions 
which have since the Vth year of the first Re- 
public (1794) contributed so much to the 
world’s progress. 

Following the example set by England in 
1851, these expositions have become inter- 
national in character, and have from time to 
time gathered on the banks of the Seine the 
best that the civilized world had to show. 
Complaints have not been wanting, however, 
that while honors were showered on the mag- 
nates of industry, the workers whose hands 
and brains have contributed so largely to the 
marvelous results achieved have been, both 
individually and collectively, totally unrecog- 
nized. We, as representatives of the working 
class, do not expect that a full measure of jus- 
tice can be secured for labor during the present 
generation ; but we would be false to our obli- 
gations did we not take advantage of every 
opportunity to mold public opinion on this 
subject. One such opportunity presents itself 
today; seeing that the French Republic in- 
tends to make social economy one of the most 
important features of the Exposition of 1900, 
and has reserved a section of that group to 
workingmen’s institutions. 
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Therefore, the American Federation of Labor, 
by a vote of its executive council, has accepted 
an invitation from the United States Commis- 
sion to prepare a separate and collective ex- 
hibit showing the standing and progress of the 
trade unions of America. In pursuance of 
the terms of such invitation, it becomes my 
duty to request the chief officers of the national 
and international unions of this continent to 
select, prepare, and forward to this office any 
or all of the documents, ete., herein enumer- 
ated, in order that they may be duly arranged 
as separate exhibits of one general exhibit of 
the character stated : 

1. A leaflet or manuscript for a leaflet, deal- 
ing with the origin and progress of your 
national union. 

2. The number, location, and membership 
of your several local unions, showing annual 
growth. 

3. Improvement in hours and conditions 
gained without having recourse to strike. 

4. Number of strikes undertaken, won, 
compromised and lost each year, together with 
the objects thereof. 

5. Amount expended in support of members 
in strikes or in lockouts each year. 

6. Amount expended in payment of bene- 
fits each year, stating what benefits. 

7. One or more copies of your constitution. 

8. One complete set of the proceedings of 
your national conventions. 

9%. One complete set of your official journal. 

10. Photographs (imperial size) of yourself 
and brother officers. 

11. Photographs of delegates to your na- 
tional convention. 

12. Pictures generally illustrative of the 
conditions of your eraft. 

13. Flags and other relies illustrative of 
your past struggles. 

14. One blank copy of your local union 
charter. 

All documents, pictures and diagrams should 
be forwarded unmounted and packed flat in 
strong cases. The safety of all articles com- 
posing your exhibit and that of this office is 
guaranteed by tae American and French Gov 
ernments, and on their return to this office 
will be immediately returned to your address. 

Hoping to hear from you regarding this 
matter at your very earliest convenience, and 
that you will immediately commence the prep 
aration of your exhibit as above stated, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SaML. GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 

To our brothers, the officers of national and 
international unions, little need be said to suf- 
ficiently impress upon them the great impor- 
tance of sparing no effort in order that this, 
the first exhibit of the kind ever made in the 


world’s history should be a grand success. 
But at the present time, when the lord of the 
war hosts of Germany proposes a persecution 
of trade union leaders, and when a certain 
major general of the U. S. army, one who has 
had the opportunity of acquiring a better edu- 
ation, has dared to denounce trade unions and 
recommend that they should be legally pro- 
hibited as criminal conspiracies, it behooves 
us to appeal to a higher tribunal for a juster 
verdict and to take especial pains to make 
that appeal as effective as possible. By 
means of the proposed exhibit we shall ap- 
peal, not to men of war and destruction, 
but to the agents of peace and construction. 
We shall appeal to all the great minds of the 
world who will be gathered next year on the 
banks of theSeine. They, the men of science, 
together with the millions of our brothers in 
toil, will then and there read, mark, and learn 
that the union, in the measure that it has been 
freed from military domination and unham- 
pered by antagonistic legal restrictions, ever 
more and more clearly shines forth as the one 
and only social institution, evolve by the work- 
ing class itself for the maintenance of internal 
order and the securing of that just share of the 
industrial product upon which the possibility 
of evolving a higher and better civilization in- 
evitably depends. 


On the Attitude of Organized Labor Toward 
Organized Charity. 


An Extempore Address Delivered by Sam’l Gompers, March 
20, 1899, before the Monday Evening Club, ( Boston, 
Mass.) and the Representatives of the Organized Char- 
ities of New England. 


I trust that I may not be held to a too strict ap- 
plication of the subject as it might be understood 
by the title of the theme. I should prefer, with 
your consent, to address myself in a general way 
to the question of organized labor and charity, 
whether organized or unorganized, and its influ- 
ence upon the workers and its practical results; 
for, after all, I imagine we are more interested in 
results of our actions than the methods by which 
these results are accomplished. 

I can understand the feeling, sentiment, and de- 
sire ofevery man and woman engaged jn charitable 
work. I am myself one who was brought up in 
the cold, cruel school of trade unionism ; the cold 
school that exacts definite compliance with certain 
propositions, not necessarily of its members, but 
from those who are from time to time called upon 
to execute the will of the majority of the members, 
or the organization itself. There is, perhaps, no 
organization on earth so exacting, so cruel, in re- 
quiring strict compliance with its instructions as 
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the trade union with any of its officers; and it is 
perhaps a fact thatsome men may lose their senti- 
ment, some men may lose their regard for the im- 
portance of charity in the sum total of human 
existence. In our organization, though, the man 
or woman who is active must be really full of sen- 
timent, yet seldom, if ever, give utterance to it; 
must be generous, yet never lay claim to it ; must 
be self-sacrificing, yet never speak of it, certainly 
not to the members. You might whisper it toa 
bird, or to a confidential friend ; but, if you are an 
active trade unionist, do not allow the members of 
your union to hear that you claim to be sentimen- 
tal, or they will question your judgment; do not 
allow them to hear that you are self-sacrificing, or 
they will question your honesty. It is, as I say, a 
very cruel school. I want you to accept the re- 
marks I may make now as from the standpoint of 
the collective judgment, as I interpret it, of the 
organized wage earners of our country «nd our 
time upon this great question of charity. 


UNION MEN DO NOT ASK CHARITY. 


Wages fluctuate. Wages differ, not only in the 
different trades or vocations; but higher wages are 
paid to one set of workmen than are paid to an- 
other set of workmen in the same trade, the same 
calling, and the same vocation. You, who have 
had large experience in the giving of charity to 
the people of Boston, will know from your own 
experience that seldom, if ever, do you find a wage 
earner, who holds a clear card of membership in 
the union of his trade, asking you for charity. The 
differences in the wages paid to the Union man and 
to the non-union worker is often made up in char- 
ity; and it is one of the arguments that employers 
often apply to the non-union workmen, that they 
can get charity, a proposition or a suggestion which 
would be emphatically resented by a union worker. 

The question of wages has a very close relation 
to charity. Employers are very often fair minded, 
desirous of paying the very highest wage the in- 
dustry will afford. There areemployers, however, 
whose every purpose on earth seems to be the de- 
sire to get the workers to toil the longest number 
of hours for the smallest compensation that they 
can be forced toaccept. The non-union worker or 
the low paid worker (which are synonymous terms) 
often applies for and receives in charity not the 
entire difference, but somewhat to make up the 
difference between the wages paid to the union and 
to the non-union worker. If the employer who 
pays the lower wage is successful in his operations, 
it must of necessity have an influence in compell- 
ing the fair-minded employer and forcing him down 
to the level of the wage paid by the comparatively 
unfair employer. 


WHICH LEVEL SHALL IT BE? 


Wages, as has very often been truthfully said, 
will find their level, not absolute, but relative; 
and the higher paid workers will be compelled to 
come down to the lower paid workers, if the lower 
paid workers are not raised relatively higher; so 
they will reach relatively the level of the higher 
wages of the better paid wage-earners. It is the 
constant effort of organized labor to bring about a 
greater equality of wages paid, not asa maximum, 
but asa minimum wage. I know that organized 
labor is charged with making the effort to have 
men all of one grade ; that we want no more wages 
paid to the highest skilled and deftest worker than 
we insist upon for the sluggard and the shirker of 
his duty. That, I want to say, is as far from truth 
as anything can be. What we insist upon is that 
when a man or woman is employed as a wage- 

















earner, a minimum wage shall be established, a 
living wage, a life-line, a line beyond which society 
must recognize it is unsafe, aye, even dangerous to 
ask a man or a woman to work below, and that 
living wage must be the first consideration in the 
cost price of any product. 

To say that an industry does not admit or will 
not allow, the payment of a living wage is a libel 
upon the human race. If this table is of any value 
to man, if a coat is of use to man, it is worth while 
the paying of a living wage in its production. 


THE WAGE-NIBBLING PROCESS, 


Employers nibble in this attempt to undermine 
each other. They nibble at it in a reduction of 
wages here, and an attempt to reduce them there, 
the same, for instance, as we saw about a year ago 
with the Arkwright Club of Massachusetts. We 
saw the New England manufacturers reduce wages 
in the cotton, the textile industry, “in order to 
meet the Southern industries ;’’? and immediately 
after that, we found the textile manufacturers in 
the South reducing wages ‘‘to meet the cut in the 
East ;’? and the result was that this nibbling pro- 
cess had gone on at both ends, much as the fable 
of the two mice who had stolen a piece of cheese 
and fell to quarrelling as to its division, but who 
finally determined to leave it to the first who 
should come along. A large, beautiful Sir Thomas 
Cat made his appearance upon the scene; and, on 
being appealed to, cheerfully made an improvised 
scale, and breaking the cheese in two unequal parts, 
the larger on the scale overbalanced thesmaller, and 
immediately he proceeded to nibble and nibble at 
the cheese until the large piece became the smaller ; 
and as the scales shifted, he nibbled at the other 
piece, and repeated this process until there was no 
cheese left; and, when the mice protested there 
were no mice left! 

If this process of nibbling at wages here and 
there,as here in New England last year and a 
month later in the South, whether it be in any one 
city or town or in different States, it matters not ; 
if this nibbling process goes on unchecked, it 
simply means the brutalizing, the ‘‘ Chinesizing,”’ 
of the American people. The difficulty is, how 
can charity be applied, and yet prove no injury 
to the progress and development of that idea of 
the payment of the highest possible wage that an 
industry will afford? For, after all, that is the 
main question. 


WHAT THE MINERS HAVE PROVEN. 


For more than fifteen years the coal miners of 
our country were the subject of sympathy and 
commiseration and charity. In season and out of 
season the miners’ plea to the charitably inclined 
and to the State for relief, for help, was proverbial ; 
and one could scarcely take up a daily or weekly 
newspaper without finding a heart-rending account 
of the lot of the poor coal miner. In 1897, on the 
day we used to celebrate because it was a reminder 
of our liberties which our forefathers conquered 
for us and which, until recently, we enjoyed, on 
the Fourth of July, 1897, the miners went on strike. 
They struck work, about two hundred thousand of 
them. They declared that they would no longer be 
supplicants for alms at the hands of the people ; but 
that as men who were willing to give their work 
in the interest of society, they were entitled to a 
fair compensation in return. They struck work, 
and only those who were intimately acquainted 
with the men and went among them, can know 
of the suffering and self-sacrifice the men and 
their wives and children endured during that 
contest; but, after a struggle of several months, 
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they succeeded in first having their union recog- 
nized, and then secured an increase in their wages 
of 33 per cent, and the establishment of an eight- 
hour workday. 

I think I am not giving too wide a latitude to my 
imagination when I say that from the day of the 
close of the strike of the coal miners, you have not 
heard one cry; you have not had one request from 
the union coal miners for charity. The contrast 
wassublime. It changed the men from supplicants 
into self-respecting wage-earners who can and do 
support themselves and those dependent upon 
them; and I know, as men and women imbued 
with sympathy for your fellow-men, you will be 
pleased to know that the agreement secured in 
1897 was again ratified only two months ago for 
another year; and we will hear of no contests be- 
tween the organized union miners and the mine 
operators until they meet again in council to deter- 
mine what the future wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions of labor shall be. I believe I am not very 
far from the truth when I say the worst in the con- 
dition of the miners has been past, the Rubicon 
has been crossed, and the miners will no longer be 
objects of charity, whether private or organized. 


CHARITY JACKALS TO CAPITALIST LIONS. 


We have often a very grave complaint to make 
against many of our charitably inclined. The first 
thought of those known to belong to some chari- 
table organization is, so far as it affects the wage- 
earners, to get them to work, to get them a job. 
Of course, we realize that not only is it desirable 
for men to work, but we recognize that it is an ab- 
solute necessity and a duty fora man to work. But 
when, forexample, there are anumber of men who 
may have engaged in a dispute with their employer 
relative to a matter of wage, relative to the condi- 
tion of employment, we protest against you or any 
one finding a job for another workman in that estab- 
lishment. 

After all, in the sum total of the human family, 
the misery, or the lack of employment, or the non- 
employment, has not been reduced. It isa question 
of who is employed; and it is a matter of far reach- 
ing consequences as to the condition of employ- 
ments, and whether the employed and unemployed 
shall become objects of your charity; or whether 
in the effort of the organized workers to obtain 
better conditions, not only may they be proof 
against the necessity for charity, but that they 
may help in the effort to reduce the hours of their 
labor and so benefit the unemployed as not to be 
subject to your charity. 

It is not always a question as to whether there 
be an immediate dispute between the employer 
and the employed, but it is frequently one where 
the employer prospectively undertakes to devise a 
method or a scheme by which to get his work per- 
formed at a lower rate of wages, and thus to 
undermine the conditions of those who are better 
paid. I imagine, therefore, that from the stand- 
point of reducing the necessity for charity, the 
charitably inclined people, and particularly the 
workers in the movement for organized charity, 
should co-operate with the movement of organized 
labor in its every effort to uplift the wage, raise 
wages, reduce the hours of labor and modify the 
awful conditions of factory and shop life, and thus 
reduce to a very largeextent the necessary activity 
to which you must be so often and so continuously 
subject. 


GIVING AND TAKING CHARITY NO REMEDY. 


Ido not want you for a moment to imagine that 
I underestimate the earnestness and the zeal that 


the charity workers manifest in their efforts to al- 
lay and alleviate the misery which comes from our 
present economic state of affairs. But, after all, I 
think you will agree that it is no remedy for the 
social and economic ills from which the people 
suffer. And for all that, as was suggested, what 
are you going to do with the undeserving poor? 
What do you do with them? (and they are always 
with you). No charity worker, I think, will dis- 
pute the fact that after all it is simply a patch 
upon the awful sore of the body economic of our 
time. It is no remedy; and, after all your efforts 
to alleviate misery and distress wherever you may 
find them, what then? ; 

Tonight, in some little town or village, or in this 
modern Athens, Boston, some fellow is poring over 
plans, burning the midnight oil; and tomorrow 
morning he gives to the world a new idea, a new 
thought, a new tool, a new device, a new force. 
een ee | is revolutionized, and what you have at- 
tempted to do in the shape of charity is all knocked 
askew, is all disrupted; and a small machine, a 
new device, has thown a large number of employed 
workers upon the streets, subject again to your 
new devices for charity. It destroys all your 
plans. What are we going to do? 

I know that during the panic of the winter of 
1893, when the industrial crisis came upon us, I hap- 
pened to be in Chicago, as were also two friends 
(who I think are at this meeting), and they will 
remember, as I distinctly remember, what is 
burned upon my mind so indelibly that I think it 
can never be effaced so long as I shall retain my 
reason. All the churches and charity organiza- 
tions had united for the purpose of alleviating the 
misery of the people. In the City Hall the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was holding its conven- 
tion. When the convention was adjourned, there 
were hundreds and hundreds of men, stalwart 
young men, closely packed upon the stone halls, 
huddled together in all available places. They 
had taken what was left of their shoes as a substi- 
tute for pillows; and, as we were about to make 
our exit from the City Halli we had to wend our 
way carefully lest we tread upon a hand, or a foot, 
or a head, or some other member of the body of 
one of those prostrate men. It is a fact, that at 
that time, had it not been not only for the charities, 
but for the free lunch counters in the city of Chi- 
cago, there would have been those who would 
have starved. This statement I make is upon the 
authority of a man who never in his life drank a 
glass of liquor, a man of eminent respectability in 
the city of Chicago. During that entire time, 
charity organizationists were unable to record the 
fact that one man with a union card in his pocket 
made application for charity. 


LESS CHARITY AND MORE JUSTICE. 


I imagine that after all, we want to do that 
which is right, that which will bring about the best 
results. I know that if the charity organizations 
and the charity workers were to give up their 
work at once, the disarrangement of affairs of those 
who have come to look upon your charity as part 
of their necessity, and are depending upon it, they 
would suffer; but it is my deliberate judgment 
that the time would not be far distant when we 
would have less charity, but we would have more 
justice. Men who once accept charity, unless their 
conditions very materially change, are likely to 
become accustomed to depend upon that charity, 
and make no great effort to work out of the rut. 

I am a graduate from the “poor districts.” I 
spent my life among them as one of them; and, 
thank God, I am not so far removed from them 
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today that my heart does not beat in accord with 


them. Asa factory boy, the son ofa factory oper-- 


ative, as one who has worked in the factory for 
twenty-six years, I say it as the result of my own 
experience and surroundings, that when you give 
charity to a man, that man loses a very large part 
of the constituents that goto make upaman. I 
know from observations in my own immediate 
surroundings, that even men who were accus- 
tomed to depend upon the charity they received 
from organizations, made little effort to obtain 
less charity and more justice. Mark you; I trust 
I am vot conveying any intimation, or that you 
will draw an inference from what I am saying, 
that will be at all in criticism of the poor fellows 
who are receiving this charity; but I am attempt- 
ing to convey to you my observations of condi- 
tions that rob the individual of a good deal of that 
which goes to make up a man. He needs this 
charity because society does him an injustice 
as long as it denies him a better wage, a better re- 
turn for his labor. 


LACK OF WORK IS A SOCIAL INJUSTICE, 


I have said that charity is not a remedy. It is 
not, and can not be so considered; and I do 
not think that it is claimed by any one. What 
do we want? First, we want work. We do not 
claim that the world owes us a living; but we 
do say, that if we are willing to work, then 
society does an injustice in denying the oppor- 
tunity to work, and though there be but one 
man in this great city, or in this country tonight, 
who has no work, through no fault of his own, and 
whois hungry tonight, to him society has done a 
great injustice. Men sent on this earth with the 
power and ability to work, certainly should have 
the opportunity of so doing to maintain their own 
lives and to support those who are dependent 
upon them. 

In our Declaration of Independence we say man is 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I know in these days (I was about to say degener- 
ate days, but I will say these days), there are those 
who would have us believe our forefathers meant 
this ‘‘with a string toit;’’ that they were only 
nice, glittering generalities, but did not mean just 
what they conveyed. We maintain, however, that 
the Revolution for independence was not inaugu- 
rated for the declaration of a few bright phrases. 
They not only created a new nation upon this con- 
tinent; our forefathers not only brought a new 
nation into life, but gave to the world a new mean- 
ing as tothe rights of man, the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

The right to life is absolutely meaningless unless 
it carries with it the right and the opportunity to 
maintain that life; and no man ought to maintain 
that life without willingnessto work. After employ- 
ment, I wasabout to say good wages, but I prefer to 
use another expression, and that is, ‘*more;’? more 
of the good things that go to make up life; better 
homes, better surroundings, higher education, 
higher aspirations, nobler thoughts, more humane 
feelings, all the human instincts that go to make up 
a manhood that shall be free and independent and 
loving and noble and true and sympathetic. We 
want more. Sometimes we are taken to task be- 
cause we want more. We are told that we got 
more last year, and now we are wanting more 
again. We simply answer: ‘Certainly; and we 
are only an exact prototype of what you are. We 
want more, and so do you; but we work for it; do 
you? If you do, you are entitled to more than you 
are receiving.’’ There is absolutely no successful 
argument against the demand for more until labor 


receives the full result of its product. Any differ- 
ence between the value of the product and the re- 
turn to the workers is injustice, and therefore the 
contest must go on until it has been secured by the 
wealth producers. 

More! More today, and more tomorrow; and 
then we shal] want more and more. Continual 
struggle and protest until we have ourdue. Then 
the work of charity in which so many of us have 
been engaged will cease. Then I think you will 
find your eleemosynary occupations will be gone, 
and you will have to look for some other line 
where your sympathies and good nature can be 
applied and your humane feelings may find ex- 
pression. 

SOCIAL ENERGIES MUST BE WELL DIRECTED. 


Having eradicated the evil and wrong at the 
basis of modern society, absolute justice between 
man and man shall be established. We shall have 
no more charity, and no need for charity; and I 
can see how much the energy of several hundred 
men and women, noble, pure, true, and self-sacri- 
ficing, would be conserved, and what an impetus 
it would give to the movement of the workers if 
this force were added to their efforts. 

I believe that in your present work you are doing 
good, and helping where people may need your 
services; but as organized workers, you can do a 
great deal of good by first trying to abolish the 
sweat-shop system. Practically, how many of the 
men who belong to this organization and are ear- 
nest workers, how many of them are sure that 
the suit of clothes they wear was not made in a 
sweat-shop? How many know where it was made 
and under what circumstances, and whether there 
was a fair wage paid to the workers? Who were 
employed? Whether there were not children 
working? How many have union labels on their 
clothes or in their shoes? How many are trying 
to be helpful to lift up, not simply to alleviate 
the immediate want, which in its way is all right, 
but which can not be of a lasting character? The 
sweat-shop work is one of the greatest evils of 
modern society. It involves not only long hours 
for some men who may be employed, but for 
women and girls and children, who work frequently 
from early morning until late at night, sewing 
their very hearts’ blood into stitches that go into 
the garments. 

Why not help as an auxiliary to your charity? 
Why not have a Union Label League? Why not 
have a Consumers’ Union Label League, and en- 
deavor, not only by your own precept and example, 
but through your friends, to encourage better 
wages, better conditions and surroundings for the 
workers? You would find the union label on your 
printing, and you would know tbat union men and 
women had been employed, and at least that a com- 
paratively fair wage had been paid, rendering them 
less liable to your charity. There are a thousand 
and one things in which you can be helpful. 

I want to say, my friends, that I have in a cur- 
sory, desultory way tried to present this question to 
to you, and I have spoken frankly, perhaps been 
somewhat brutally frank; but it was my purpose 
to present the subject as it occurred to me, and 
submit it to your courteous consideration. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TRIP. 


When President Gompers arrived in Galesburg, 
Ill., April 29, he found a special train waiting to 
take him to Monmouth where he was bound for a 
conference with J. B. Owens, president, and princi- 
pal shareholder of the Monmouth Pottery Co., the 
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Monmouth Mining & Mfg. Co., and the Maple 
City Soap Works. The object of the conference 
was to arrive at an agreement by which the exist- 
ing boycott on the aforesaid companies’ products 
might be taken off, and those products reinstated 
in public favor. The outcome of the conference 
was that the companies should recognize the union, 
pay the highest wages in vogue to their employes in 
each department, listen to the complaints of union 
grievance committees, and submit differences to 
arbitration, if necessary; said agreement to be in 
force for one year. If these articles are signed by 
the parties directly interested, the boycott is to be 
dissolved. 

Later in the evening President Gompers ad- 


dressed a meeting of trade unionists in the hall of 


the Monmouth T. & L. Assembly, and then re- 
turned to Galesburg. 


The Galesburg Gathering. 


Galesburg, I[Il., turned out its thousands of work 
ing people on the afternoon of Sunday, April 31, 
to hear an address by President Gompers in the 
vast auditorium of that city. The active officers 
of the several local unions were accommodated on 
the platform when the proceedings were opened 
with a choice selection by Hoyle’s orchestra. 
President Harry Holborn, of the Galesburg Trade 
Assembly, was the chairman and made an effective 
introductory address, during which he sketched 
the great work being performed by Federal Labor 
Union No. 7155. An excellent solo entitled ‘*‘ Home 
and Duty,” written by T. W. Kelly, was then cap- 
itally rendered by Mrs. Will Baker, and concluded 
amid enthusiastic plaudits. The chief feature of 
the evening, the address by the president of the 
American Federation of Labor was next in order. 
The justly celebrated song ‘Stick to Your Union,” 
was then sung by Miss Kate Russell, accompanied 
by Miss Maggie Russell, and another selection by 
the orchestra closed a celebration that will be long 
remembered by the working people of Galesburg 
and by the chief for whom it was organized. 


May Day in Canton. 


Labor hath its festivals no less renowned than 
war. If we may be allowed to thus paraphrase a 
familiar quotation, then that citation was most 
abundantly verified in the grand reception ten- 
dered to President Gompers on May 1, in Canton, 
Ill. May morn in Canton dawned as brightly as 
ever poet dreamed. A brilliant sun shone froma 
bright blue sky upon a city decked with flaunting 
flags and gay streamers. To that city each con- 
verging road right early brought from the sur- 
rounding towns its quota of twilers to swell the 
festival. And the mingled toilers, urban and sub- 
urban, proclaimed by their serried ranks on side- 
walk and balcony; by brass bands, trade banners 
and marching hosts, that the projected ‘‘ Dewey 
day” had been transformed to ‘‘Gompers’ day,” 
or that it had been determined that labor and con- 
struction should be celebrated rather than war and 
destruction. In fact, so overwhelming was the 
labor sentiment that the local militiamen who 
wore flaming badges proclaiming that ‘“ Dewey 
did it’? seemed as much out of place as bull pups 
are said to be at a christening. 

President Gompers arrived at 10.30 from Gales- 
burg, accompanied by a delegation from that city 
and eight ladies from the ladier’ auxiliary to the 
Trade and Labor Assembly. Very scon the as 
sembled unions, forming the largest organized force 


ever seen in Canton, swung from line into column 
and took up the line of march. 

The line of parade was as follows: 

Platoon of Police. 

Fifth Regiment Band. 
Cigarmakers’ Union, No, 297, 
Federal Labor Union, No, 7125. 

Bricklayers and Masons’ Union, No. 24. 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, No, 112. 
Woodmen Band. 

Retail Clerks’ Union, No, 258. 
Typographical Union, No, 342, 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, 
Journeymen Barbers’ Union, 

Band, 
United Mine Workers, No, 88%, 
‘isiting Unions, 

Speakers’ Carriages, 

The exercises at Jones Park began at 2.30 with 
music by the Fifth Regiment Band and an address 
of welcome from Mayor Lewis. Samuel Pascoe, 
district president of the Mine Workers’ Union, in 
his introductory speech said: 

“It is but a short time since the Canton Federa- 
tion of Labor started with eighteen charter mem- 
bers and today it numbers more than 1,000. The 
next great holiday we wish to celebrate here is the 
establishment of the eight-hour day. But a few 
years ago Canton was pointed down upon as a 
place where non-unionism was rampant, and now 
it will be known as the brightest star of organized 
labor in Central Illinois.” 

The Woodmen band rendered a choice selection 
and then Samuel Pascoe introduced the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, who was 
greeted with a storm of applause by the large 
audience who hung upon every word of the 
speaker. In beginning he said: 

“‘Tam told that the good people of Canton have 
designated this day as ‘Gompers’ day.’ I appreci- 
ate the compliment highly, but I am not unmind- 
fal of the meaning intended and that the tribute 
is paid to the organization and for what I stand. 
We stand in common for a great principle, and the 
workingmen of Canton and all other cities are 
united in spirit and alsoin union. Had any man 
been so hazardous a year ago, as to make the 
prophecy that on May 1, 1899, Canton people 
would declare a holiday on their own volition and 
turn out en masse for a celebration of the day they 
themselves created, the prophet would have been 
thought to be mentally unsound.” 

He said the inarticulate yearnings of the Canton 
laboring men had gone up for years, while the 
employers believed they had no rights they were 
bound to respect. It was but an illustration of un- 
organization. Each was suspicious of the other, 
and every man would do anything necessary to 
hold his job. Civilization’s laws do not permita 
man to set fire to his property, because of the 
danger that may be done to others’ lives and prop- 
erty, and the people must be protected against the 
folly of the individual. No man may live as he 
pleases. 

He compared this to the precepts of unionism. 
The isolated action of the workers of Canton made 
known everywhere that it was the cheapest wage 
town in the State, when men whose records as em- 
ployers of labor would cause them to be ostracized 
elsewhere came here, and employes of the same 
stripe also came. He dwelton the enormity of the 
thought that men could make money out of the 
blood and life of the poor man and the innocent 
girl. 

“Out of your own convictions and desperate 
conditions came the knowledge that your isolated 
policy was doing no good except to the enemy. 
The eight charters on the walls, where there was 
but one a year ago, is indicative of a change. But 
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Canton is the same, the people only have changed, 
and all is due to those who were the charter mem- 
bers of your Federation. 

‘*To the people who look askance on the change, 
who think that disturbances may arise, I wish to 
say there will be nothing of the kind, for great 
changes come gradually and peacefully. The time 
is coming even now, when on labor’s banner will 
_be inscribed ‘eight hours for work, eight hours for 
rest and eight hours for recreation.’ It may seem 
but a dream to many, but last year this day, too 
seemed far off. The same proceedings are happen- 
ing in all the industrial centers of the United 
States as are in progress here. Everywhere the 
laborers are joining under the banner for 8-hour 
days and equal justice to all men. 

“The cause of labor is founded on the eternal 
principles of right. We must be right and possess 
the power to be right. Canton people must not 
hazard what they have gained by taking any im- 
proper course in their actions, but their fature 
must be such that their children will look back 
on this day with pride as the time when the inde- 
pendence of the workingmen of Canton was cele- 
brated. 

‘The working people of the country have reached 
the conclusion that they should receive a larger 
share of what they produce. They don’t think the 
world owes them a living, but that as long as they 
are able to work they should have a larger share of 
the production of their labor. They also want more 
leisure. This is but natural, because wherever the 
hours are least the wages are highest and industry 
and commerce are greatest. This is true of any 
State or any city.’? He contrasted most vividly 
the life of the man who toils early and late with 
the man who, by means of shorter hours, has some 
time to give to his home and family. He expressed 
his belief that the lessening of the hours will afford 
better opportunities for the increase of wealth and 
intelligence. ‘The feeling of right and justice is 
spreading everywhere, and the discussion of the 
labor problem is bringing about changes without 
the convulsions common to other revolutions.” 

Mrs. M. J. Donnelly, of Galesburg, formerly a 
resident of Canton, then made a brief address. She 
appealed to the women to aid their union brothers 
in their struggle. In describing the work of the 
ladies at Galesburg she said they had done more to 
influence the merchants into handling union-made 
goods than the men had done, and asked them to 
do the same. 


THE EVENING MERTING, 


In the evening the combined bands gave a con- 
cert in front of the opera house and then the Wood- 
men band escorted the speakers from the hotel. 

President Gompers stated that his talk would be 
confined to organized labor, its causes, effects, de- 
fects, and some of the lessons that have influenced 
the action of the unions. He described the ad- 
vance of unionism from the time when the “ hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water,’”’ were slaves in 
name and fact, and the gradual evolution by which 
that slavery was changed to the present wage sys- 
tem showed the way changes are brought about. 
In former times physical force was applied, but 
as man developed the idea of justice, the concep- 
tion of equity became more and more a part of his 
nature. 

In speaking of the organization in Canton he 
said; ‘‘ There are no hasty conclusions permissible. 
You are just organizing and desire better condi- 
itons, but the evils accumulated in fourteen years 
can not be overthrown in a day. You can gain 
your point step by step, backed by the intelligence 


and powerofunion. Transformation doesn’t come 
in a day. Stand by the union. Stick to it until 
its work is fruitful. Betrue to yourselves, be true 
to your unions, and be true to the union of unions. 
Under the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor the time is not far distant when all workers 
shall be free and man’s inhumanity to man will be 
a thing of the past.” 

Samuel Pascoe made a brief talk and expressed 
his hope that the next great iabor celebration held 
in Canton would be in honor of the adoption of 
the 8-hour day. After short talks by G. W. Bills 
and the Rev. Clinton Simonton the day’s celebra- 
tion ended. 


A Sad Interruption at Des Moines. 


The Mirror theater at Des Moines, Ia., was opened 
at an early hour in the evening of May 3, to admit 
the officers and members of the several trade unions 
to the stage, parquet and boxes. Ten minutes 
thereafter the doors were thrown freely open and 
ina short time the house was packed from floor to 
dome with an expectant multitude gathered to hear 
President Gompers discourse upon the cause of 
labor. The Des Moines Musical Union had hand- 
somely tendered the artistic services of an inspir- 
iting orchestra and enthusiasm ran high when the 
chairman of the evening, A. L. Urick, introduced 
C. E. Campbell, of the board of public works, who 
delivered an address of welcome in place of Mayor 
MeVickar, who had been bereft, the day previous, 
of a daughter. 

In responding to the address of welcome Presi- 
dent Gompers said: 

‘*In hearing cf the death of Mayor McVickar’s 
little daughter, I am indeed deeply pained, and to 
him my heartfelt sympathy is extended. To the 
family so called on to suffer, I can but express my 
condolence. Inaccepting the tribute paid to me by 
Mr. Campbell, I am constrained to believe that he 
thought of me not as the man, but asthe represen- 
tative of the great organization I am pleased to 
serve. In the name of American labor, I accept 
the tribute so kindly bestowed.” 

Then commencing his discourse the speaker con- 
tinued: 

“The universal spirit of unrest among the labor- 
ing classes with which the age is marked is as wide 
as the boundaries of civilization itself and must 
have an underlying cause. There is discontent 
throughout the land, discontent with our economic 
environment and with our political development. 
We see continually manifestations of the power 
obtained by the owners of the world. We see 
daily that this pewer necessitates the granting of 
new charters, the framing of new laws which shall 
secure immunity from the aggressions of this 
power. 

*“*We claim first and above all that the power to 
govern is founded first upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. Upon that principle the government of 
Americais based. But we must appreciate that this 
principle is no new one in the history of the world. 
The Roman empire, founded upon principles 
evolved from the deep thought of the age, tottered 
and fell because it granted immunities alone to the 
possessors of wealth and withheld them from those 
who toiled and spun and created that wealth. [ask 
you if the American people ought not now to pause 
and consider whither they are drifting? We are 
daily granting new franchises, new immunities to 
the holders of wealth, while those who have not 
toil and spin in vain. 

“Teall to your mind the fact that the late Congress 
was in session fora period of eight months. Is 
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there a man in this house who can call to mind six 
laws enacted by that Congress? Itis because there 
were not more than that number of laws of a gen- 
eral character. The vast majority of acts were 
special, granting immunities of some character to 
the holders of wealth, or else adding restrictions 
against labor. 

“A great revival of industry has come upon us. 
Why is it? Itis because the men who have wealth 
have loosened their purse strings and poured forth 
the wages for which men may work. Where are 
the tramps and the ‘thoboes’’ today? They are 
at work, proving anew the great theory of organ- 
ized labor that men will work if they have the 
chance. That chance, that right to work, is the 
inalienable right of the people and should be re- 
tained by them to the last. 

**Now, it is the fault, I claim, of these great cap- 
tains of industry, these employers of labor, that 
conditions should ever exist in which men can not 
work. If these captains, now in control of affairs, 
can not so guide the campaign that these great 
failures can be avoided, they should give place to 
others who can. 

“We realize that in the past few years a new 
power has arisen. We read every day of the 
formation of trusts whose combinations compre- 
prehend thousands of millions of dollars and we 
are not surprised. Whatever direction these com- 
binations take, we realize that industrial matters 
are undergoing a marvelous change. 

“There must be a solution of the problem of 
trusts. There is a solution. Whatever there is, 
we must seek that one which is in the interest of 
the whole people. 

“There are those who suggest militarism as a so- 
lution. They suggest a fort or acamp to tickle the 
palates of the people. Friends, I want to tell you 
that militarism is the very opposite of republican- 
ism. To those who love your liberty, I say to you, 
go, and tell the advocates ofa fort for Des Moines 
that you want no fort except that of true hearts 
and united hands devoted to the defense of the 
country. 

“The ‘walking delegate’ whom you have heard 
described as a very disreputable sort of thing, is 
the firebell of our modern times. It sounds in 
the community and rouses the whole mass of the 
people to be up and fight this trouble, and, by op- 
posing it, defeat it. Fight it, not by force, but by 
intelligent means. 

**Men, I tell you, you want to hunger, hunger 
for better food, hunger for better clothes, hunger 
for better homes, hunger for better lives, hunger 
for nobler living and higher aspirations. Hunger 
is the very foundation of our labor organizations ; 
the desire for more is the underlying longing of 
humanity. Now, as a people we want more, and, 
if I read the signs of the times aright, we are going 
to get more and more, until labor shall receive the 
full result of its work.”’ 

A STARTLING SUMMONS. 

At this point in the address a distressing inci- 
dent occurred ; ‘‘a scene,”’ as the Jowa State Regis- 
ter observes, ‘‘ that will not be soon forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. A telegram was placed 
upon the table beside the speaker in the midst of 
anargument. Hecompleted his paragraph, picked 
up the telegram, tossed it aside, and then picked it 
up again, opened it, and before reading started to 
speak again—‘ Wages, after all, find their own 
level—’ 

“The silence which followed was impressive. 
The speaker read the message, essayed to speak, 
but could not. For several moments he tried to 


resume the thread of his argument, and then, turn- 
ing to the audience, he begged that they excuse 
him for a few moments, after which he might be 
able to address them again for a time. 

“During the few minutes which followed Mr. 
Owen Bromley, at the suggestion of Chairman 
Urick, briefly addressed the audience. It was then 
determined to dismiss the meeting, and Mr. Urick 
began an explanation to the audience. Mr. Gom- 
pers appeared upon the stage, however, and made 
his own explanation. 

***T exceedingly regret that I should thus disap- 
point this audience,’ he said. ‘Never before in my 
work have I disappointed my audience in failing 
to complete my address. The telegram which was 
dropped upon the table tells me to come at once, 
as my eldest daughter is very low. It means more 
than that to me, for I know that my family, desiring 
to encourage my work as much as possible, would 
not wire me unless the very worst had occurred. 
It means that I have no hope. I trust that you 
will excuse me, and that some time I may again 
visit your city and speak to the people.’ ”’ 


In Salt Lake City. 


The New Grand Theatre was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity on the evening of May 16 to listen 
to an address by the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Christensen’s band furnished 
the music and escorted the speaker, together with 
those prominent in local labor eircles, from the 
hotel to the hall. 

President A. E. Graham of the Utah Federated 
Trades, in introducing the speaker, referred to him 
as the leader to whose efforts were due the success 
of the Federation today, he being the foremost 
among its three-quarters million members. 

In opening, Mr. Gompers expressed his deep 
gratification at again standing face to face with the 
manhood and womanhood of Utah, and that since 
his previous visit in 1881, Utah had taken her proud 
position in the great federation, the Union of 
States. 

He complimented the State on its labor law, 
which placed Utah in the van of those common- 
wealths reaching out to a higher civilization. 

The speaker successively dwelt on the sweat- 
shop system, the importance of organization, the 
8-hour law, the early closing movement, and the 
Wardner trouble. On the latter subject he said: 

“Strikes are not the labor movement, but only 
incidental to it. We try to prevent them. The 
strikers at the Sullivan and Bunker Hill mines 
were non-union men. The best way to prevent 
strikes is to organize and prepare for them, There 
is no power so potent to prevent strikes, as well- 
organized wage-earners.”? Mr. Gompers did not be- 
lieve that any member of the Miners’ Union was 
guilty of the dastardly act by which property and 
life were destroyed. It was a large stretch of mili- 
tary authority for any officer to declare any orga- 
nization of innocent men guilty of infamous crime, 
and for General Merriam to characterize the Miners’ 
Union as a criminal organization was utterly un- 
called for. ‘By what authority does this soldier of 
fortune say that men shall not work unless they 
renounce their connection with the union? The 
Miners’ Union has the best interest of the country 
at heart, while it is the mailed hand of militarism 
that is undermining the country.” 

The Salt Lake Herald and the Daily Tribune 
agree in saying that “it was an earnest, impas. 
sioned appeal, consuming two hours, and was list. 
ened to with absorbing interest from first to last.’, 
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Before and After. 


In this time of deep social unrest and discontent 
with our economic and political environment; in 
this time when the truly organic and hopeful move- 
ment of the working class is so often confounded 
with the revolutionary mouthings of a despairing 
middle class, it is not surprising that the most cha- 
otic minds should come to the front, proclaim 
themselves as the most advanced and radical, and 
for a short period, be accepted as such. The real 
value of the trade union movement lies in its or- 
ganic character, and this superiority is readily 
recognized by competent minds whenever it is in- 
telligently presented to them, as will be seen by a 
comparison of the following extracts from succes- 
sive issues of the Pueblo Courier as follows: 

*“GOMPERS VISIT. 

‘*We look upon the visit to Pueblo on next Tues- 
day by Samuel Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as most opportune, coming as it 
does at a time when the enforcement of the new 
8-hour law is the one most important local ques- 
tion that has ever been before our working people 
for settlement. Whatever else may be said of the 
man or of the Federation that he represents, all 
fair-minded men must admit that upon the shorter 
workday Mr. Gompers is orthodox in the extreme. 
He is an unswerving friend of that forward move- 
ment. His audience at the public meeting will be 
made up very largely of men who are not yet 
union men, who, on account of being detached, as 
it were, from their fellow-workers, have never 
given the genius and purpose of the great labor 
movement much if any thought. In other words, 
his audience will be mixed, just such a one as a 
conservative like Gompers can easily reach by his 
arguments. That a number of us have gotten far 
in advance of Gompers in our belief of what ought 
to be done, need not in the least prevent a rousing 
public meeting, and such a gathering is without 
question in store for the gentleman when he rises 
to speak.” 

‘*GOMPERS IN PUEBLO. 

‘The citizens of Pueblo had the privilege last 
Tuesday evening of listening to the finest labor ad- 
dress ever delivered in this city, when Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, spoke at the Board of Trade Hall. For two 
hours Mr. Gompers held an attentive audience 
with his earnest, clear and logical arguments in 
favor of the unity of labor, and at the conclusion 
there were many changed opinions regarding or- 
ganized labor. We will not attempt to give a 
report of the speech made, in the first place, for 
the reason that we were so much interested in 
listening that we neglected to take notes, and 
again, we have no desire to butcher an interesting 
address and cut it down to the limits that our 
space will allow. Suffice it to say that in the most 
eloquent and convincing manner we heard the 
story of the fight of the wage-earners for a better, 
higher and nobler life told. Mr. Gompers is a de- 
liberate and polished speaker of power and con- 
viction, and he stirred the hearts of many of 
Pueblo’s wage-earners to a renewed effort to do 
their part in the grand work for the emancipation 
of the producers of wealth.” 


General Southern Organizer Wm. E. Winn has 
visited Jacksonville, Fla.; Charleston, 8S. C.; Sa- 
vannah, Columbus, Brunswick and Americus, Ga., 
with very satisfactory results; and although a 
severe attack of malarial fever has retarded his 
progress, he will*in all probability be enabled to 
reach New Orleans on June 8, as promised. 





Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 


The following letter of President Gompers and 
Lady Dilke’s answer thereto, being of general in- 
terest, is herewith presented to our readers: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 28, 1899. 
LADY DILKE, 
London, England. 

DEAR MADAM: At the last Convention held by 
theAmerican Federation of Labor at Kansas City, 
Mo., we had the honor of receiving the fraternal 
delegates from the British Trade Union Congress, 
Messrs. William Inskip and William Thorn, who, 
during the course of their address, referred to the 
splendid work in which you are engaged, and par- 
ticularly that of the formation of trade unions 
among women wage-earners. The subject was 
made a matter of considerable discussion, and our 
committee having the matter in charge reported : 

**We can not close this report without adding 
our mark of attestation to that of the delegates in 
regard to the noble work of Lady Dilke, and com. 
mend her example to the women of America for 
emulation ; also that the American Federation of 
Labor convey to Lady Dilke a vote of thanks for 
her efforts in unionizing the working women of 
Great Britain, thereby improving their condition 
through the means of trade unions.” 

Permit me on behalf of the organized wage- 
earners of the United States to convey to you, not 
only our thanks, but our sincere appreciation of 
your efforts in this direction, and to congratulate 
you upon the success with which your efforts have 
been crowned. 

I am sure I but faintly convey the sentiments of 
the toilers of our country when I express the 
hope that the time may not be far distant when 
the moral, material, social and political conditions 
of the toilers of our respective countries, aye, of 
the whole world, may be such as to have elimi- 
nated the elements of injustice and wrong from 
our daily lives, and the time for which we all zeal- 
ously work may be ushered in. To this end I know 
of no factor so potent as the trade unions, the trade 
union movement, and the trade union workers. 

With earnest wishes for the prolongation of your 
life for many years, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 76 Sloane St., S. W., 
April 11, 1899. 
To SAMUEL GOMPERS, President A. F. of L. 

DEAR Sir: I beg to offer through you my most 
hearty thanks to the American Federation of 
Labor for the generous terms of its ~esolution 
which has this day reached me. Will y>n kindly 
assure those who have so strongly expressed their 
approbation of the little I have been able to do in 
the work of organizing the working women of Great 
Britain that Iam most grateful for the:r sympathy 
and good wishes? 

Assure them also that I entirely share their hopes 
for the future of the toilers of the world, and be- 
lieve me to be, dear sir, with earnest wishes for the 
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success of your great Federation in all its objects, 
Most faithfully yours, 
2MELIA F. 8S. DILKE. 





Political Action. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

I desire to express my cordial approval of your 
article—*‘ Organized Labor and its Crities,”” which 
appeared in the April number of the FeEDERATION- 
IsT, especially that part in relation to “ political 
action.’’ [ firmly believe that working people must 
become the rulers of the several nations of the world 
before they can obtain full justice for themselves, 
but labor organizations are not suitable instruments 
for party machinery. Besides, it does not need any 
argument to show that “political action” by labor 
organizations divides instead of unites labor people 
in this country. This statement has been demon- 
strated by results time and again. 

The time has not arrived for the labor people to as- 
sume the reins of government, for they are not yet 
sufficiently united and disciplined to make govern- 
ment by them successful. Their organizations 
must extend much farther than they do, and their 
members become more devoted to the cause than 
they are. The opinions of labor people must be 
unified until all are nearer of one mind and im- 
pelled by the same spirit, before they can act to- 
gether successfully with or in a political party. 
The immediate work of labor orgaizations is to ex- 
tend themselves until the great body of labor people 
areunitedinthem. And thisunion must not be in 
name only, but in heart and soul. 

Labor people have before their eyes ample proof 
that government must be conducted by their rep- 
resentatives to cause them to resolve that they will 
give their suffrages to their immediate representa- 
tives and their friends. The right of labor people 
to organize is still denied by many employers; and 
if the right is not denied by many others, they use 
all their power and influence to impair the strength 
and lessen the influence of labor organizations, and 
to thwart and defeat their great purpose—the up- 
lifting of the human race. Even judges have 
declared their legitimate methods immoral and 
unlawful, and but a few days ago a State official 
and a general of our army forbade any employer 
in Shoshone County, Idaho, to employ members of 
organized labor, going so far as to stigmatize them 
as desperadoes. These, and like facts have con- 
vinced many and should convince all, that labor 
people can only obtain full and complete justice 
(and they should not be satisfied with less) by as- 
suming the reins of government themselves. 

The rule of aristocracy was a narrow one, under 
which men and interests outside of that class were 
little regarded. The rule of the middle class has 
been a little broader, but they have sought allies 
from the aristocracy and the aristocratical element 
rather than from the labor people, who comprise 
the great majority in every country. The rule of 
labor will be still broader, for it will look to the 
interestsiof all the people, and when the interests 
of the great body of the people are upheld by the 
government, harm can not come to any interests 
except those now oppressing and plundering the 
people, and which now receive the benefits of the 
government, while labor pays all its exnenses. 

_ The great friend of the labor people, Prof. James 
E. Thorold Rogers. laid down the following prin- 
ciples which should control in human govern- 
ments: ‘*To maintain public safety, to propound 
useful and equitable legislation, to arbitrate be- 
tween interests when it is necessary to extinguish 


privileges, to unite efficiency with economy in the 
administration of affairs, to punish frand and vio- 
lenee, and to undertake those great offices for 
which private action, individually or collectively, 
is inadequate.” Few governments, if any, are 
conducted according to the ideas of this great 
English statesman and economist, but the working 
people of America are steadily advancing upon 
the lines he laid down. When they shall assume 
the reins of government and conduct it upon the 
principles stated by Prof. Rogers, the world will 
not be a paradise, but its sondition will approach 
such a state much more nearly than it does now. 
H. M. BEADLE. 


Boor AND SHOE WoRKERs’ LOCAL UNION, No. 8, 
MARLBORO, Mass., May 11, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

The shoe manufacturers of Marlboro, Mass., and 
their emissaries, are circulating the report that 
the strike which has been on in that city for the 
past six months is over. 

We wish to inform you that this strike was en- 
tered into on the 14th of last November, to defend 
the right of the men and women workers in that 
city to hold membership in their respective organ- 
izations, and up to this time (26 weeks) the manu- 
facturers have not conceded that right, and the 
strike is just as much on as ever, and will so con- 
tinue until that right is established, but not in the 
manner conceded by the employers, who say, ‘We 
concede your right to belong to the union, but you 
will NOT work for us while enjoying that privilege.” 

Therefore every effort should be made to locate 
the products of the Rice & Hutchins firm, whose 
goods are stamped “‘ Rice and Hutchins,” and who 
have factories in ‘*Rhode Island State Prison,” 
‘*Warren, Me ,” ‘‘ Kennebunk, Me.,” ** Rockland, 
Mass.,”? ‘South Braintree, Mass.,” ‘* Worcester, 
Mass.,”” and three factories in Marlboro, Mass. 
Return the compliment for their boycott upon 
organized labor by refusing to purchase boots or 
shoes unless they bear the label of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union impressed upon the inner or 
outer sole. 

We have still over two thousand people who 
have been in this contest all through, and who are 
in destitute circumstances, who can only be suc- 
cored by the contributions of their more fortunate 
friends in the trade unions; and we appeal to you 
to contribute money at once. Send all moneys 
to B. P. Dorsey, Sec.-Treas., 198A Main street, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

By order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Joint CoUNCIL No. 8, B. & 8. W. U. 
BosToN CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
987 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BosTron, MAss., May 23, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

The undersigned, a committee authorized by the 
Central Labor Union, of Boston, Mass., to solicit 
aid for the support of the strike now in progress at 
Marlboro, Mass., appeals for your sympathy and 
support. Ten local unions of shoe workers, num- 
bering three thousand, ‘have been on strike for the 
past 26 weeks, defending the right to maintain 
their organizations. 

The employers seek to establish what they call 
“free shops ;”” properly called slave pens, and in- 
sist that they treat only with individuals. 

Two of the employers (Mr. Rice and Mr. Howe) 
at a banquet held in Boston, November 2], de- 
clared it to be their intention to ‘smash the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor,” and likened the unions 
unto the Klu Klux of the South. 

We are led to appeal to you at this time in the 
hope that you will assist the men and women who 
are making one of the most, if not the most heroic 
struggle in defense of the rights of organized 
labor ever made in this country, and that we may 
awaken your interest to the extent that you will 
contribute at least a sum equal to two cents or 
more per member per month from your union 
while the strike continues. 

The strikers are so enthusiastic and confident of 
their ultimate success that it would be the rankest 
shame if organized labor failed to appreciate the 
sacrifices now being made by these noble men and 
women who are defending a principle most dear 
to every true trade unionist. 

Fraternally yours, 
FRED. J. KNEELAND, 
Chairman. 


AMERICAN AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
GENERAL OFFICE, COVINGTON, Ky. 
To all American Federation of Labor Organizers: 

The American Agents Association meets in con 
vention at Muncie, Ind., in September. It is the 
wish of our organization that your city and every 
city in your district be organized previous to the 
time of convention. 

If the workers would only realize that it is the 
agents who place their manufactured products on 
the market, that if the agents were organized and 
handled only union goods, and that if trade union- 
ists would patronize only union agents, then or- 
ganized labor would control the industrial and 
commercial system. The agents would then rec- 
ognize that their interests are identical with those 
of organized labor, and not with trusts and con- 
centrations of capital in the hands of a few who 
are now driving the agents and organized labor 
generally from the means of livelihood. If the 
workman can not obtain a just proportion of that 
which he produces, he can not purchase freely of 
those products which the agent has to sell. 

The insurance agent, the traveling man selling 
union goods, the instalment or sewing machine 
agent, the grocery or laundry agent, all are eligible 
as members;:and in fact any canvasser or solicitor 
selling goods not unfair. 

For charter membership the American Agents 
Association charges a uniform rate of one dollar 
per member, with no extra charge for charter, 
supplies, badges or printed matter. 

The American Agents’ Association will allow 
you as an American Federation of Labor Organ- 
izer, or any union man who will undertake the 
work, legitimate organizing expenses. If you de- 
sire further information, please write to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, at Covington, Ky. Remember, we 
expect a union in your city. You should see that 
we get it. 

C. H. SIDENER, President. 
MILO J. HARRIS, Secretary. 


NATIONAL TOBACCO WORKERS 
LocaL UNION, No. 20. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 17, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist. 

I am informed that the Tobacco Trust will put 
up a bitter fight against any union or independent 
factory’s tobaccos placed in the territory at present 
covered by them. As soon as the firm of Bu- 
chanan & Lyall commence the distribution of 
their ‘‘Miner’s Smoking,” and other brands, the 
trust will cut their price in order to secure a 
larger profit for the jobber, which will cause him 


to push trust goods to the detriment of union 
made tobacco. 

If Buchanan & Lyall, and other independent 
manufacturers, are true to the cause, they will 
supply you with the same money’s worth in to- 
bacco, for five cents, as you have been securing 
from the trust made goods heretofore, the same 
stock or superior, and the same chew and smoke. 

It remains with our union brothers whether we 
are to allow the trust to own the tobacco trade of 
this country, and the labor who manufacture it, or 
not. 

See that the blue label of the National Tobacco 
Workers’ Union is on every plug or package of to- 
bacco or cigarettes. 

Fraternally yours, AGNES L. WALL, 
Secy-Treasurer. 


NEw YORK, April 15, 1899. 
To Organized Labor, GREETING : 

BROTHERS: On the first page of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST you will perceive a fac simile 
of the label of the Iron Molders Union of North 
America. 

We ask you in the name of 25,000 Union Molders, 
who are pledged to purchase the goods bearing the 
label of other unions, that you will pledge your 
members when buying stoves, ranges, gas stoves, 
ete., to ask for and see that the above label is on 
each one. 

You will do us a favor that will be greatly 
appreciated by adopting a strong resolution en- 
dorsing our label and pledging us your support, 
and kindly forward copy of resolution your union 
adopts to W. A. Perrine, No. 91 Centre St., Room 
4, New York City. 

Very truly yours in Union, 
IRON MOLDERS CONFERENCE BOARD. 


SoutH OMAHA, NEB., May 21, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist. 

Some of our butchers in this place are being 
blacklisted by the Swift Packing Company, but to 
procure the necessary evidence to make a legal 
contest is a very difficult matter. Trusting that 
you will give this tyrannical corporation as much 
publication as possible, I am, : 

Yours fraternally, M. DONNELLY, 
Secretary, Trades and Labor Council. 


Tin Plate Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

GENERAL OFFICE, ELWoopD, IND., May 1, 1899. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
President Samuel Gompers and Secretary Frank 
Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, 
for help and kindly assistance given us in the per- 
fecting of our union. 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted 
at our late convention. 

Yours fraternally, T. F. BERRY, 
General Secretary, T. P. W. I. U. of A. 


What wrongs the oppressor suffered, these we know ; 
These have found piteous voice in song and prose; 
But for the oppressed, their darkness and their woe, 
Their grinding centuries—what muse had those? 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The trade union demands a minimum wage; a 
wage which, when expended in the most econom- 
ical manner, shall be sufficient to maintain an 
average-sized family in a manner consistent with 
whatever the contemporary local civilization rec- 
ognizes as indispensable to physical health, or as 
required by the rational self-respect of human 
beings. 
—JouHN H. INGRAM, L.L. D. 
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What our Organizers are Doing. 


The strongly-marked tendency to improvement 
in rates of wages, a shorter work. day, better work- 
ing conditions, more extended organization and 
completer centralization of the forces of labor 
noted in the preceding issue of the FEDERATIONIST 
still continues, and in a still more marked degree. 
The fact that fifty-eight charters have been issued 
from this office as compared with thirty-three dur- 
ing the preceding month is sufficient evidence of 
this improvement. 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 

John Schudel, Secretary of the Journeymen 
Bakers and Confectioners’ International Union 
reports that they have organized five good locals 
during the past seven weeks. 

Secretary Oberling of the Stove Mounters’ In- 
ternational Union reports the organization of six 
locals during the last two months in Fulton, IIL. ; 
London, Ont.; St. Louis, Mo.; Hamilton, Ont.; 
Brantford, Ont.; Quincy, Ill.; and Peekskill, N. Y., 
and the reorganizations of three locals—Troy, 
N. Y.; Evansville, Ind., and Hamilton, O. 

E. E. Lord, General President of the Amalga- 
mated Wood Workers’ International Union reports 
that Organizer Roche, of Binghamton, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a splendid union of their 
craft in his city. 


ALABAMA. 


Organizer W. H. Stanley, of Birmingham. has 
reorganized the carpenters, stone cutters, tailors, 
retail clerks, galvanized iron workers, and plas- 
terers. The lathers have formed a union, and the 
building laborers will follow suit. Thanks are due 
for assistance rendered to President McNeil, of 
the boiler makers, and Brother French of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Ugion. He further says that 
the labor movement has received a great impetus 
from the exertions of General Organizer McGruder. 

General Organizer McGruder writes that there 
are four Federal Labor Unions in the course of for- 
mation in the Birmingham district ; one at Blocton; 
coke drawers at Bessemer; also coke and team 
drivers and furnace laborers, and a building labor- 
ers’ union in Birmingham. Has received many 
applications for the organization of the mineral 
mine workers. The machinists have also been or- 
ganized in a union with forty members. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco Labor Council reports that the 
bill posters have settled their strike, and lifted the 
boycott against Siebe and Greene, the wage scale 
to be, foremen, $21 per week; route runners, $3, 
and helpers, $2 per day. The coopers—that work 
isdull. The trade is in the worst condition it has 
been in for the last twenty-eight years. The car- 
penters—fair. While on government work the 
men of the building trades work only eight hours. 
The general laborers are forced in violation of law 
to work ten hours. Web pressmen and printing 
pressmen—fair. Printers—quiet. Iron molders— 
slacking up. Cigar makers—fair. Sailors—fair. 
The great majority of vessels pay the union scale; 
Government transports continuing to violate the 
law by paying the lowest wages out of the port, 


GEORGIA. 

General Southern Organizer Winn writes that 
Savannah is the biggest unorganized city in the 
world. Have succeeded in organizing a union of 
textile workers, and have obtained signatures for 
= formation of a Federal Labor Union in this 
city. 


ILLINOIS, 

Secretary Whalen, of Federal Labor Union No. 
7125, of Canton, reports that they have organized 
12 unions out of the membership of their organiza- 
tion within six months, and reports that on April 
26, 28 and 30, 361 members were initiated. He 
states that the Swift meat and the unfair shoes 
manufactured by the Marlboro firms have been 
shut out of Canton entirely. 

INDIANA. 

Organizer Evans, of Muncie, reports that in 
about two weeks the flint glass workers will have 
the whole giass belt in line. He has secured an 
organization of about fifty members in Yorktown. 

James Culp, Secretary of. the Federal Labor 
Union, of Columbus, reports that the work of or- 
ganization has been pushed, and is rapidly gaining 
ground. New members are being initiated, and 
the firms are being induced to handle union goods, 


MAINE. 

J. M. Armstrong, Secretary of Lime Burners’ 
Union 7078, Rockport, reports that 8S. E. & H. L. 
Shepard & Co., of that city do all they can to an- 
tagonize their anion and will not hire a man who 
belongs to an organization. This firm is on the 
unfair list of the American Federation of Labor 
and union men should take notice of the unfair 
treatment accorded the Lime Burners’ Union. 

Fred. C. Watson, Secretary of the Federal Labor 
Union of Biddeford and Saco, reports that their 
members have secured 20 cents per day increase in 
wages. The employes of the Saco and Peter ma- 
chine shops struck on May 3 for raise in wages. 
The men are quiet and determined and expect to 
win. 

MICHIGAN. 


Organizer Stewart, of Grand Rapids, makes a 
most encouraging report in regard to the recent 
strike of the tailors in that city, and says: ‘*They 
won an unconditional victory, getting a minimum 
seale of $12, recognition of the union, and signed 
an agreement with all shops in which they struck 
to employ only union men. They went into the 
strike with 57 members, never lost one, and came 
out without about 80.” He further reports: ‘The 
common council recently passed a resolution, in- 
structing the park committee to provide, in let- 
ting the park privileges, that only union cigars 
should be sold in the parks. The same body passed 
another resolution, instructing the highway com- 
missioners to employ union masons for all masonry 
work done under their jurisdiction.” 

MISSOURI. 

E. B. Howard, Secretary of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor, reports that their legislative 
committee has gained considerable recognition at 
the State capitol, securing the passage of favor- 
able legislation, and also legislation requiring the 
union label upon all printing, besides other meas- 
ures endorsed and asked for by the federation at 
its recent meeting. 

NEBRASKA, 

Secretary Donnelly, of South Omaha, of the 
Trades and Labor Council. reports that since the 
organization of the Clerks’ Union of that city, all 
stores that formerly kept open until 8.30 and even 
until 10.30 every week night, are now all closed 
three nights each week at 6.30, He also requested 
that credit for the organization of the above named 
Cierks’ Union should be given to Brother McDer- 
mott, organizer for the Clerks’ National Associa- 
tion, instead of to president Pierson of Kaneas 
City. He further reports, ‘I have succeeded in 
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organizing the barbers of this city. I received 


their charter outfit from brother Klapetsky, and 
in the near future every shop in South Omaha will 
display the union shop card.” 


NEW YORK. 

Organizer Roche, of Binghamton, makes a most 
encouraging report of organized labor in that city. 
In one of his recent letters, he says: “This city is 
now one of the best union cities in this State, ris- 
ing from one of the biggest scab towns in the 
United States. Every union inthe building trades 
(and they are now all organized, from the man who 
digs the cellar to the man who puts on the finish- 
ing touches), have commenced the 9 hour workday, 
every contractor in the city having conceded the 
demand. That is a big thing to get in Bingham 
ton, considering we had but five unions one year 


ago last July, when the American Federation of 


Labor issued a charter to the ©. L. U. Our C. L, 
U. has decided to have a big celebration next 
Labor Day.” He also writes that he has just or 
ganized the flag-stone cutters, reorganized the 
Draymens’ Union, and has completed an organiza 
tion of wood workers, bartenders and blacksmiths. 
Tne building trades secured the shorter workday 
without a single strike. 

Organizer Hoenig of Lockport, reports that the 
fibre workers after a week’s strike gained a com- 
plete victory. The machinists of the Holly Water 
Works have been out five weeks, but the men are 
firm. The Central Labor Union of that city also 
succeeded in having a resolution adopted by the 
council, that the laborers should be paid $1.75 for 
eight hours. The measure was vetoed by the 
mayor, but the unionists claim that they will yet 
secure its passage. 

Organizer O’Brien, of Rochester, reports the or- 
ganization of the sheet metal workers, metal pol- 
ishers and hotel and restaurant employes. 


OHIO, 


Thomas Flynn, organizer at Youngstown, has 
just sent in an application for a central body. He 


says that that town will ina short time be one of 


the best union towns in the State. 

Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, reports having 
organized a Brickmakers’ Union with 25 charter 
members at Fultonham, O. 

Organizer Maurer, of Portsmouth, reports having 
organized a union of machinists, and has good 
prospects of one of the iron and steel workers. 


ONTARIO. 


Advices received at this office indicate that On- 
tario is ripe for organization, and that if the sev- 
eral national unions were to send organizers to that 
region, they could reap a rich harvest of local 
unions. 

Organizer Gurofskys reports from Toronto that 
the bricklayers are on strike for 40c. per hour. 
They were previously getting 32c. They were 
offered 36c., and refused the proffered advance. 
On May 1, there were five strikes in operation ; the 
cigar makers, cloak makers, bricklayers, stone- 
cutters and iron molders, all of them for increase 
of wages. The two first named trades gained their 
demands the first week. The iron molders’ strike 
is partly won, and the others are still on. 

From London, organizer Gurofskys reports hav- 
ing succeeded in organizing the electrical workers, 
and joining them to their national union. He also 
organized the pants and overall makers, and in- 
duced the clothing firms of that city to sign the 
union label contract of the United Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 

In Ingersoll the butchers have been assisted by 


organizer Gurofskys in perfecting their union, and 
he also assisted the iron molders on strike in that 
city. 

OREGON. 

Organizer O’Brien writes from Portland, that 
unionism is booming there, and on Saturday, May 
20, a central labor union was formed in that city 
with J. R. McFarland of the cigar makers as pres- 
ident. As soon as all the unions send delegates, 
the central labor union will apply for charter. 

The saw mill men have recently formed a Mill- 
men’s Union with over two hundred members. 
The local Bricklayers’ Union has by a referendum 
vote decided unanimously to affiliate to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The painters and deco- 
rators have re-formed their union, and the next 
step is to get them to join the national union at 
Baltimore. He also writes that ** John Burns, after 
the Trafalgar Square disturbance when he was in 
jail, came to the conclusion that it did not pay to 
fight the Government. I wish the Couer d’Alene 
miners would learn that lesson. However, I de- 
nounce General Merriam for exceeding his author- 
ity. Before the Civil War, he was a bull-puncher 
in the Maine woods. He enlisted, applied for and 
obtained a commission ina colored regiment. That 
was his beginning, and now he has become a 
puncher of men.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Organizer Kehoe, of Wilkesbarre, reports that 
he has organized the building laborers and sheet 
metal workers, and that the carpenters have se- 
cured a reduction of hours from ten to nine and 
the stone cutters from nine to eight, and that the 
sheet metal workers and plumbers will secure a 
similar reduction by the first of the coming year. 

Organizer Taylor, of Reading, writes that the 

teading city council has passed a resolution unan- 

imously that all printing done for the city must 
have the Typographical Union label thereon. He 
also states that the unionists of Reading are mak- 
ing an earnest endeavor to form a central body 
there ; and adds further: ‘‘ Prospects for organiz- 
ing the garment workers, the broom makers, and 
the hod carriers are very encouraging.” 

Organizer Taylor, of Reading, organized a labor 
ers’ union and within one week they submitted a 
scale for 22) cents per hour and nine hours, and it 
was accepted by all the employers. The printers 
have appointed a committee to work with a like 
committee of the cigarmakers and other unions, to 
organize a central body. 

WISCONSIN. 


Joseph Leiting, organizer, of Kenosha, has organ- 
ized a hod carriers union and a Federal Labor 
Union; also organized a Bicycle Workers’ Union 
in Racine. 


“Whether you work by the piece or by the day, 
Decreasing the hours increases the pay.’”’ 


‘* He whoby any exertion of mind or body adds to 
theaggregate ofenjoyable wealth, increases thesum 
of human knowledge or gives to human life higher 
elevation or greater fullness—he is in the large 
meaning of the words a ‘ producer,’ a ‘working- 
man,’ a ‘laborer,’ and (in proportion to his exertion) 
is honestly earning honest wages. But he who, 
without doing aught to make mankind richer, wiser, 
better, happier, lives on the toil of others—he, no 
matter by what name of honor he may be called, 
or how lustily the priests of Mammon may swing 
their censers before him, isin the last analysis but a 
beggar-man or a thief.” 

—JOSEPH EDWARDS. 
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Book Notices. 


* Live Questions,” by John P. Altgeld, ex-Governor of Ili- 
nois. A well-bound volume of 1,000 pages. Published 
by the author and sold by Bowen & Sons, Unity Bldg., 
Chicago. Price, $2.50. 

This volume is a collection of the author’s papers, 
speeches, and interviews; also his messages to the 
legislature of Illinois, and a statement of the facts 
which influenced his course as Governor on several 
famous occasions. No one, after having perused 
the varied contents of this volume, can lay it to 
one side without being impressed with the convic- 
tion that he has been in communion with an hon- 
est, brave and able man. The letters on the 
conditions of police courts, and the failure of 
justice in the higher courts will command atten- 
tion; and those parts of the work dealing with 
government by injunction will be found specially 
interesting by trade unionists. 


“ Pauperizing the Rich,” by Albert J. Ferris. A 12 mo. cloth- 
bound volume of 432 pages. Published by T.S. Leach & 
Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

This book, as stated in its subtitle, is ‘‘an in- 
quiry into the value and significance of unearned 
wealth to its owners and to society.”? The first 
part, or diagnosis, contains a strong indictment, 
couched in temperate language, of the prevailing 
system of charity, or alms-giving, by which the 
idle rich endeavor to placate their conscience for 
the injustice perpetrated on labor, while they, the 
idle rich, are paupers, inasmuch as they fatten on 
the peoples’ heritage. The second part presents 
the author’s proposed remedy in providing an in- 
heritance for the disinherited by nationalizing the 
“property in ideas,’’? or inventions, which the 
writer justly recognizes as the inheritance of the 
whole human race. Diagrams inserted in this 
work show at a glance the distribution of incomes, 
according to which two-thirds of the people of the 
United States are living in destitution or poverty. 


“ Labor Co-Partnership,” by Henry D. Lloyd. A volume of 
three hundred and fifty-one pages and many excellent 
photogravures. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is a collection of * notes of a visit to 
co-operative workshops, factories, and farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which employer, 
employee and consumer share in ownership, man- 
agement, and results.” Mr. Lloyd’s book in 
nowise disturbs the general verdict long since pro- 
nounced by the more clear-sighted trade unionists, 
that co-operative production has failed, and that 
co-operative distribution, like ordinary capitalistic 
enterprises, needs the regulation imposed by trade 
union organization. Notwithstanding the author’s 
evident bias to this scheme, which, like Socialism, 
aims at the abolition of the capitalist, this work 
presents on the whole a fair view of the present 
— of the co-operative movement in the British 

sles. 


The Labor Annual, 1899, by Joseph Edwards, 102 pages in 
pager eaves. Sold by the Commonwealth Company, 28 
afayette Place, New York. Price, 35. 

This is the fifth issue of a year book of useful in- 
formation for reformers, socialists, trade unionists, 
more particularly for those of England, and to a 
less extent for those of-other English-speaking 
countries. It is written from a Fabian standpoint; 
that is to say, it aims to advance socialist tenets at 
the expense of trade union principles without di- 
rectly antagonizing trade union organization, and 
contains many good portraits, among which we 
notice those of the American Federation of Labor 
ve to the British Trade Union Congress at 

ristol. 


Militarism v. Trade Unionism. 


At a regular meeting of the San Francisco Labor 
Council held at 1159 Mission street, that city, May 
19, 1899, a series of resolutions was adopted con- 
demning the utterances of Major-General Merriam, 
U. S. A., in command at Wardner, Idaho, and also 
of the proclamation of Governor Stuenenberg of 
Idaho. The penultimate resolution of the series 
referred to reads as follows: 

Resolved, That we repudiate the charge of Major- 
General Merriam and Gov. Stuenenberg that trade 
unions are criminal, either in purpose or effect; 
that we renew our faith in said organizations as a 
basie factor in the protection and improvement of 
industrial life, and avow our determination to de- 
fend, encourage and extend them as a necessity to 
the existence of industrial liberty and the welfare 
of society. 


An extended and interesting report from Gen- 
eral Southern Organizer P. W. Greene appears in 
another column. 

General Southern Organizer F. L. MeGruder bas 
been busy organizing during the past month in 
Birmingham, Ala., and surrounding towns, with 
gratifying results to many national unions and to 
this office. 

Organizer Walker reports from Houston, Texas, 
that Brewery Workmen’s Union No. 111 declared 
war against the American Brewing Company for 
repeated violations of treaty. The places of the 
union men were filled by Knights of Labor, but 
such was the influence brought to bear that the 
company soon capitulated to the union. There- 
upon the scab Knights brought two suits for judic- 
ial injunctions against the American Brewing 
Company and another brewing company, restrain- 
ing said companies from entering into treaties 
with Union No. 111. The case came up for a hear- 
ing on May 22, and the judge refused to grant the 
injunction prayed for. Thus a double victory has 
been scored by united labor, and another nail has 
been driven into the coffin of the Knights of 
Labor. 


The trade union card of membership confers a 
higher nobility than that of the noble, a mission as 
holy as that of the priest, and will, in the fulness 
of time, give greater security and serenity of mind 
than that now enjoyed by the capitalist. 

Thespirit of the trade union expands with every 
fight to protect the miserable and oppressed, 

A man willing to work, and unable to find work, 
is perhaps the saddest sight under the sun. 

—THOMAS CARLYLE. 





OBITUARY. 


William Inskip, General Secretary of the National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Workers, Treasurer of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress of Great Britain, 
and Fraternal Delegate to the Kansas City Convention (1808) 
of the American Federation of Labor. Born in Leicester, 
England, May, 1853. Died in Leicester, May 11, 1899. 

His body is ashes, but his life’s work is immortal, 











Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1890, ) 


To all Altiliated Unions 

Whereas, a certain box makers’ union in St. Louis, a 
seceding union from the Amalgamated Wood Workers and 
not being connected with the Central Trades Couneil of 
their city, has misrepresented the ANHEUSER-Busci Brew 
ING ASSOCIATION as being unfair, therefore, I desire to state 
that the allegations emanating from said union are without 
any true foundation, inasmuch as said brewery tirm has al 
ways respectfully listened to the just demands of organized 
labor, and has honestly endeavored to comply therewith ; 
and furthermore, that steps are now being taken by the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers by which the label of that 
union willin future be pliced onall boxes used by said firm, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
mectings, and labor and reform press will please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President A. F. of L, 


Fraternally, 


American Trade Unions at the Paris 
Exposition. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1899. 

In pursuance of a vote of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, inviting the 
several national and international anions to par- 
ticipate in the Paris Exposition of 1900, a confer- 
ence with a special agent of the United States 
Commission was held in the office of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., May 18, 
and it was then and there mutually agreed— 

First, that it was desirable that as complete an 
exhibit as possible be made of the work of labor 
organizations in the United States, and that this 
could only be done effectively through the co-oper- 
ation of the American Federation of Labor. 

Second, that an exhibit should be made by this 


office representing the American Federation of 


Labor as a whole, to consist of 

(a) A pamphlet, for general distribution, in the 
French language, setting forth the history, organ- 
ization, aims, and work accomplished by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

(b) Data showing the growth of the American 
Federation of Labor from year to year, the number 
of its affiliated national and international unions, 
of their local unions, together with the local and 
Federal Labor unions directly affiliated with this 
office, and also the total receipts and expenditures. 


This information to be presented in a series of 


charts so constructed as to graphically show the 
growth of the trade union form of organization in 
the United States. 

(ec) A map of the United States, indicating the 
number and location of every local union directly 
or indirectly affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, to be accompanied by a list of such 
unions, the date of their organization, the secre- 
taries’ addresses, and as near as possible the 
strength of their membership. 

(d) A set of the reports of the proceedings of the 
several annual conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and copies of all other publica- 
tions including a complete set of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

Third. That an individual exhibit is desired from 
each national and international union of such a 
character as to show the history, character and 
work of each union. Each exhibit should there- 
fore include-- 
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(a) A leaflet giving a history of the organization. 

(b) Copies of constitution and by-laws, with rules 
and regulations governing benefits. 

(ec) A complete set of reports of proceedings of 
conventions, and of the journal published by the 
union. 

(d) An account of the social work performed by 
the union, such as employment bureaux, homes 
for invalidated workmen, etc. 

(e) Statistical data showing number of subordi- 
nate local unions, number of members, total re- 
ceipts and expenditures, amount expended in each 
kind of benefit, the number of persons aided, aver- 
age per capita cost of benefits, etc. 

(f) Illustrations showing conditions of labor, and 
of buildings owned by unions or regularly used 
for union purposes. 

Fourth, in the general character of the exhibit 
as « whole, two distinct purposes are sought, 
namely, 

(a) An effective display to appeal to the eye. 
To this end pictures are desired. These pictures 
will embrace photographs and other illustrations 
of persons, groups, buildings used for union pur- 
poses, and of work being performed showing when 
possible the difference between union and non- 
union conditions. 

(b) Documentary evidence, showing in detail 
the history and work of the trade unions in the 
United States. 

Fifth, it was mutually agreed that the unions 
exhibiting will be put to no expense other than 
that incident to collecting materials of their several 
exhibits. The United States Commission will take 
charge of their transportation, installation, etc., 
and will mount maps and prepare charts, if so 
desired. 

(Signed) WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY, 

Special Agent (Education and Social Economy), 
U. S. Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Chartered During May. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
received 63 applications and issued 58 charters 
during the month of May, as follows: 


Tinners and Slaters 7382, New Castle, Pa. 
Plasterers’ Protective 7335, Lockport, N.Y. 
Lathers’ Protective 7336, New York City, N. Y. 
Federal Labor 7337, Athens, Ohio. 
Federation of Trades, Augusta, Ga. 
Laundry Workers 7338, Logansport, Ind, 
Metal Workers 7366, Chicago, Il. 
levator Conductors 7339, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hod Carriers’ Protective 7341, Geneva, N. Y. 
Federal Labor 7340, Elwood, Ind. 
Central Labor Union, Ouray, Colo. 
Lathers’ Protective 7342, Baltimore, Md. 
Hod Carriers and Masons’ Tenders 7343, South Bend, Ind. 
Casting Trimmers, Cupola Tenders, Cleaners and Grinders 
7344, Quiney, Ib. ° 
Ornamental Wire and Metal Workers 7345, St. Louis, Mo. 
Federal Labor 7346, Fiatt, Il. 
Green Glass Bottle Gatherers 7347, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pipe Caulkers and Tappers 7348, New York, N. Y. 
Trade and Labor Assembly, Council Bluffs, Ta. 
Rubber Workers 7349, Akron, Ohio. 
Metal Workers 7367, Chicago, I]. 
Federal Labor 7350, Paterson, N. J. 
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Laborers’ Protective 7351, Reading, Pa. 
Federal Labor 7352, Ellwood, Ind. 

Excelsior Workers 7358, Alpena, Mich, 
Lathers’ Protective 7354, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lathers’ Protective 7355, Muncie, Ind. 
Chippers’ Protective 7356, Kansas City, Mo. 
Federal Labor 7357, Muncie, Ind. 

Federal Labor 7358, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Laborers Protective 7359, Joplin, Mo. 

Shade Cloth Makers 7360, Detroit, Mich. 
Stone Trimmers 7361, Detroit, Mich. 

Lathers’ Protective 5680, Des Moines, lowa. 
Laborers’ Protective 7362, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Federal Labor 7363, Jackson, Tenn. 

Gireen Glass Bottle Gatherers 7364, Cicero, Ind. 
Lathers’ Protective 7365, New Kensington, Pa. 
Federal Labor 7368, Sioux City, lowa. 

Casket Trimmers 7369, Dubuque, lowa. 
Lathers’ Protective 6938, Marion, Ind. 
Laborers’ Protective 7370, Brantford, Ont. 
Laborers’ Protective 7371, Depew, N. Y. 
Elevator Monthly Men’s 7374, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corrugators’ Protective 7372, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Metal Workers (Bohemian) 7373, Chieago, Il. 
Bolt and Nut Workers 7375, Detroit, Mich. 
Federal Labor 7376, Caro, Mich. 

Federal Labor 7165, Cleburne, Texas. 

Federal Labor 7377, Kenosha, Wis. 

Hod Carriers’ Protective 7378, Kenosha, Wis. 
Shovers and Lehr Tenders 7379, Bridgton, N. J. 
Lathers’ Protective 7380, Brocton, Mass. 
Federal Labor, 7381, Charleston, Ll. 

Trades Assembly, Logansport, Indiana. 
Central Labor Union, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Soap Workers 7383, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lathers’ Protective 7384, Washington, D.C. 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 


with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO’'S 
BISCUITS. 

‘AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe’ 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA. 

BALZ BREWING CoO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHOES—RICE & HUTCHINS, OF MARL- 
BORO, MASS. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y- 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. H., CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, 0. 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EK. & F. GLOR COOPERAGE CO., BUFFALO, N, Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

FAUBER COMPANY, W. F., CHICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE, 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIs. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEORGE FOWLER PACKING CO., KANSAS CITY, 

KANS, 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO.,, DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, 0. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAIGHT, A. V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O0., ST. LOUIS, 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

H,. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HENRY H. RORLOFS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

ILLINOIS BROOM COMPANY. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH. 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

LEE BROOM CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA, 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL. OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE; 8. KE. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, ME, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS, 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO, 

MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO.,,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

P. H. BINZ, MONUMENTAL WORKER, CLEVELAND, 

OHTO, 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PHILLIP SPAETER COOPERAGE CO., PHILA., PA. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

PLATE GLASS COMBINE, PITTSBURG. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO.,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL 

SARDINES—P. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CU., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME, 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 
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SCHULTZ & 


S. F. HESS & CU., 
SHELBY STEEL 
S. 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL. 
STRONG, 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. 


SWIFT'S SURE 
THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, 
TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 
UPMAN, 
VENABLE 


WESTERN WHEEL CO., 
WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., 


WM. 
WOODWARIW'S ABINGTON 


YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, KE 


Following 
the 
thus: 











HIRSCH, MATTRESS 


CAGO, ILI. 

CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
TUBE CO., OF 
BROS. CIGAR 


OTTENBERG MANUFAC 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AST WEYMOL 


COS C 


GARFIELD CO. E 


WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SWIFT PACKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
KANS.; FE. ST. LOUIS, ILL. ; ST. PAUL, 


OMAHA, NEB. 
SPEC ATLANTA, GA, 
HUDSON, MASS. 


FIC 
’ 


KARL, CIGAR 
N. Y. 
BROS. Ql 


YORK, 
LITHONTA, ¢ 
AGO, ILL. 


TARRIES, 
CHIC 


PITTSBURG, | 
ALLEGHANY, PA 

CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
MILLS, A. C., 


CO., 
ING CO., 
TEGGE 


RERS, 
A DING, 


GORING MANUFACTI 


PA. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 


Is, | (The months are 


April, 


month of 
J, f, m, a, m, 





RECEIPTS, 


April 
1. 


talance on hand 

Car builders 7304, sup 

Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, 
sup, 50e, 

Laundry workers 7205, 
ment, 4tc 

Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, f, mn, 
sessment, 40c 

Stone masons prot TOM), tax, 


mar, $1.30; 


tax, f, m, $2.20; assess 
a, $5.00; as- 


Plasterers prot 7137, tax, j, fm 
Natl bro of electric: 
Federal labor 7145, t 
assessment, Ste 
Rubber 
Federal 
Federal 


nar 
Sup), 


al workers, tax, 
ux, J, f, m, $4.50; $2.00; 


workers 7220, tax, mar, 
labor union sup 

labor union 6749, tax, j, f m,a, m, Jj, J, 
ad, S85: assessment, Me 

‘al union, tax, mar 

Intl typographical union, assessment 

Flour and cereal millmens 7208, sup 
Tankmakers prot 6865, assessment 
Intl brot of state firemen, tax, mar 
Alton, Ill, trades and labor ass’bly, 
Federal labor 7217, tax, fm 











tax, a, mi, Jj 





Federal labor o, Sup 

Federal labor 7356, sup 

Danville, Il, trades and labor council, sup. 
Window glass flatteners assn, tax, apr 

J. P. McDonnell, sup 

Federal labor 7228, tax, mar 

Car molders and helpers 7210, tax, bal {1 


Federal labor union 7287, tax, apr 
Natl bro of eleetrical workers, assessment 
United bro of leather workers on h g. 
Watch case workers 7209, sup. 
Hackmen and cab drivers 7186, 
Truckmens prot 7081, tax, mar, 
$2.46 ; 
Teamsters prot 6833, tax, 


tax, d, j, f, m 
$6.15; assesment, 











Amal assn of street ri aitere Ly empties s, iter f, 
$20; assessment, $60 

United hatters of N. A., tax, apr 

Laundry workers tax, mar 

Electrical helpers 7197, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 7205, sup... omy 

Bro of painters and decorators, tax, feb... 


MANUFACTURER, 


ABINGTON, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





MAKERS, 


ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 
TH, 


I, 


isa statement of the receipts and expenses for 
abbreviated 


CHI 


ELLWOOD CITY, 
‘TURERS 


MASS. 
ARRIAGES AND 


; KANSAS CITY, 
MINN.; 


NEW 


IRON CITY BREWING 
\., FBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 


ELASTIC 
MASS. 


So, 


2,707 M1 


, i 


2» 00 





80 00 
20 00 

70 
3 56 
5 00 
13 34 


~I 





Ds 





So Omaha, Neb, trades and labor council, sup.. 
Tanners and curriers 7307, sup 

Laborers prot 7308, sup 

Federal labor 7151, tax, jan 


Mattress makers and upholsterers 7309, sup 


Kigin, Ill, trades council, tax, j, fm 

\merican federation of Inusicians, tax, fm 
Federal labor 7125, tax, mar 

Cut nail workers 7029, tax, m, a, 7 

Intl broof blacksmiths, tax, n, d, , part m 
Federal labor 724, sup 

Flour packers and nailers 6152, tax, j, f, m, $6.00; 


sup, $2.50; we a 
Laborers prot 6792, tax, s, o,n,d, j 


Asphalt, brick and vitrific a tice k pavers 7214, 
tax, Inar 

Federal labor 6977, tax, mar, $1.70; sup. $5.00 

Lawrence, Mass, C1, U, tax, j, fm 

Federal labor 7146, tax, feb 


Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, tax, 
j.f 

Federal labor 7310, 

Federal labor 7174, tax, fm 

Federal labor 7208, sup 

Ship caulkers 6846, tax, j, 

Lathers prot 6074, tax, o, un, d,j, f, m, 
sessment, 20e 


W.N. Gites, adv, 


sup 


f, in, a, $3.06; assess, 36e¢ 
$1.80; as- 


quaker oats 





Federal labor 7136, tax, mar 
Steel cabinet workers 7244, sup 
Granite cutters national, assessment 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and helpers, 
tux, Jj, ft, mm 
Fede ral labor 7300, sup 
f,im,a 






Horn nail makers 6313, sup 
Roofers prot 7311, sup 
Federal lahor 6051, tax, jan 


Federal labor 7187, tax, f m, $2.70; sup, $1.00 
Ships carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, apr, 
$1.75; sup, 70e 


Shingle weavers prot 7000, tax, apr 
Federal labor 7130, tax, jan 
Central labor union, St. Jose ph, 
m, a, m 
Stock keepers and shippers 
assessment, dle 
Dairymens 6514, t 
Oil well workers 
Stone pavers 7314 


Mo, tax, d, j, f, 


7163, tax, apr, $1.10; 












Federal labor 7 

Federal labor 7 

re i 

Federal labor 7151, 

Federal labor 7238, a mar ” 

Tile worke rs — TIM, tux, mar, $6.25; assess- 
ment, $2.50 : ° ‘ 

Wood carvers assn of N A, tax, mar 

Chain makers 6817, tax, j, f m 

Bootblacks prot 7189, tax, jan, 20e; sup, 5c 


Horse nail workers prot 6170, sup 
Federal labor 7106, tax, n, d, Jj, fm ‘ 
tax, 





Hard lime stone cutters and setters 7202, 
mar... , 

Cotton mule spinners assn, assessment 

Flour and feed workers haem tax, apr 

Tin plate workers I P A, sup 

Federal labor 5308, tax, i m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, O, n, 
d, 97; j, part of 

Window glass layers-out 7257, tax, mar, $1.50; 


sup, $8 
Laundry workers 7071, 
Federal labor 7087, tax, 
Leather workers prot 7061, 
Bill posters and billers 7152, 


tax, d,j, fm 
feb, $; sup, $2.05 
tax, f, m 

tax, nar 





Horsenail makers 7180, tax, mar 

Mlastic goring weavers assn, tax, nm, d,j, fm, 
Si.Si; assessment, $5.74 . 

Federal labor 7155, tax, f m, $5.55: assess, $1.10 


Zine workers prot 6500, tax, s, o, mn, d, j, f, $12.75; 
sup, 50e 

Fishermens prot 7316, sup 

Tron car builders, 7315, sup 











Hackmen and cab drivers 7186, sup 

Federal libor 6854, sup 

Car wheel molders 7171, tax, d,j, f, m 

Federal labor 7167, tax, mar, $3; Sh) 

Federal labor 7208, tax, mar, $9.25; sup, $2 
POMS GHOUU FON, BOD... onc cc iscscccccececccovoes 








Cooper machine worke ~ TILA, tax, f, m,a.. 
Watch case workers 7. tax mar 
Horsenail punche 700" tax, feb 

Triple workers 72 ti ax. m,a 


Car wheel molders and helpers 7220, tax, mar, 
#5.00: sup, $1.00 uonne ; ‘ 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, feb. 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, mar. 
Coopers international union, tax, j, f, m, $ 
assessment, $50.00 a 
Car molders and he Ipe rs 7210, _~ 
Oil well workers 7107, tax, apr. 
Federal labor 6954, sup ..... 
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Masons tenders 7176, tax, d,j,f, panes am sup, 2c 
Federal labor 7110, tax, apr.. 
Watch workers 6061, tax, mar. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, mar 
Federal labor 7303, sup 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 7236, ‘tax, 
mar . 
Federal labor 7146, tax, mar, $9.05; ASSESS, $3.62 
Team drivers inte rnational, sup.. - ane 
Mineral mine workers prog 7318, sup — 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, f, part of m 
Federal labor 6025, tax, f, m. ad 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, m, a 
Federal labor 7010, tax, mar 
Drillers protective 7140, tax ,d,j,f, $4.00; assess, ‘40c 
Oil well Workers 7144, tax, mar. 
Columbia river fishermen 6821, ‘tax, ‘. f 
Federal labor 7065, tax, fet 
Federal labor 7065, tax, ma 
Sewer and tunnel workers 
Harvard co-operative society, 
Federal labor 7112, tax, o, n.... 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, mar, $1.25; asse Ss, De 
Bro of painters and dee orators, tax, mar. 
Shingle mill workers 71%, tax,mar SD 60; sup, 700 
Federal labor 70038, tax, 4,m.j,J,,8,0,N, aj, fe 
Teamsters and laborers 7068, sup. baad eaneeae 
Federal labor 6785, tax, j, f, m, $3.50; sup, Hh 
Otis Elevator Company, adv. ia 
Laborers prot 7308, sup 
Dray owners prot TI: 28, tux, i ‘f, m,a. 
Federal labor 71: ; i 
Laundry workers 7286, Lax, apr, ihe ; sup, Isc 
Iron molders helpers 7321, sup. . saepea 
Laborers prot 7320, sup... 
Railway teamster 
Oil well workers 7322, sup 
Plasterers, tenders and laborers 6901, tax, 
Journeymen barbers, tax, d, j, f. one 
Amal assn of street railway © mploye 8, “sup. one 
Federal labor 7287, sup ... ’ 
Bakers and confectioners internation: al, t 
f, m, a, m, j, $60.00; assessment, $60.00 | . 
International longshoremens assoc iation,asse SS 
Composition roofers 6791, tax,s,o, n, d,j, f, $1 4 
assessment, 75 .. annie . eee 
Blacksmiths he Ipers 7 7: 323, sup. jinkewmeene 
Central trades and labor coune ‘il, Zanesville, 0 
tax, n, d,j,f, m,a 3 
Lime burners 7078, ti apr : emtde 
Fibre sanders union 7296, tax, ‘apr,s $1.95; sup,# 
Laborers 7148, sup. : 
Bro of boiler makers and iron a ship build rs, bal- 
ance on assessment, ~ os oes 
Coke workers 7324, sup diedbeauisendeguaenten 
Laborers prot 7308, sup.... oes 
International association of mac hinists, tax, f, 


r, 9c; sup, SOc. ae 


ral labor 7211, tax, mar . 

Beer, ice and soda water employe Dy tax, feb 

United assn of plumbers G F 8 F, ete, tax, s,0,n 

Federal labor 7169, tax, m, a. aa ie 

Radiator workers 7082,” tax, d, i" 4 

Federal labor 7305, sup.............. 

Iron molders union of N. A, asse 

Stenographers prot 7325, sup 

Lockport, N. Y. central labor, tax, s, o, n, d, j, f, 

Amal assn of iron and steel workers, tax, n, d, 
j,f,m,a om 

United garme nt wor kers, tax,8, 

Federal labor 7287, sup - 

Federal labor 7130, sup.... 

Trunk and hee wor kers inte rnational, ‘tax, fn m, 
a, Sle; assessment, 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, “tax, mar........ 

Flour mill laborers 6917, tax, j, a, 8,0, D, ” ao 

United garment workers of A; tax, 'n, > J. m=. 

Livery employes 7026, tax, 8, o, n, d, jf , m, $9.46; 
ussessminent, Mic . 

Coal ¢ mployes 6580, tax, 0, n, d, j, f,1 

Radiator workers 70k2, tax. , apr, $1 6: onions, i2c. 

Federal labor 6925, sup.. 

Cariage ons A vena workers internationl, tux, 
n, d, f, m, 

Teamsters 677 , tax , feb, $1.75; ussessment, 

Slate and tile oie 577A, ORE, 5, Ge Who cccccee 

Laborers prot 7326, sup 

Laborers prot 7327 p sup.... os seseeee 

Hod carriers 5026, tax, f, m, a, ” $3. 00; assess, 40c 

Meadville, Pa, ce ntral labor ‘union, tax, a, jf 4 
m, a,m ekaenane . 

Waich workers 6061, sup | ee 

Cigarmakers international, assessment 

Stone pavers 7314, sup... ome : 

Federal labor 7167, sup. 

Journeymen bakers Pinna assessment. 

Silk workers 137, sup ........... cabeebineres 

Federal labor 7158, tax, Ny. 

Trades and labor assemb Portsmouth, ‘0, tax, 
hn, d, j, f, m, a. 

Federal labor 7098, = - as akieaaincen 

Federal labor 7204, tax, 


$l 57 
5 
62 DO 


tr TWH 


bw 


Sess 


00 
| 
270 
00 
00 
00 


160 00 
40 00 
30 
5 00 
95 

3 00 
6 12 
71 67 
10 42 
18 00 
1 47 
4 00 


10 00 


25. Federal labor 


21. Cleveland, ©, central labor, tax, d,j,f m,a 


Northern mine ral mine worke ‘Ts, "tax, f, 2 $5.07; 
assessment, $22.00 .. . 

eww | and asbestos workers 6V18, tax, ‘ j, a, 
8,0, n, d le 

pobatet labor ‘6480, tax, i, f, m, We: “ASSESS, 4c. 

Co-operative T & L council, Hamilton, O, tax, 
n,d,j,f, m,a.. 

Billers prot 7018, tax, apr. an 

Amal, wood workers international, tax, n, d,Jj, 
f, m, $100.00; sup, $8.00... 

Federal labor 6805, tax, mar 

Miners prot 7228, sup .. 

Horsenail finishers and assorters 7001, sup 

Federal labor 6729, tax, f, m nee 

33, a SETEE 

Asheville, N, ¢ - LL. U., tax, d, J, f. 

Federal labor 7151, tax, mar 

Steel cabinet workers 72M, sup 

Ornamental wire workers, sup... 

Marble cutters me tile setters 6848, tax, apr. 


26. Louisville, Ky, C. L. U,, tax, n, d,j, f, ma 


Hod carriers ees, “tax, a, m, j. 
Federal labor 717 i, sup.... ‘ 
Casting dressers prot OS, tax, feb . 
Arch wire, iron and me tal worke rs 6616, aan, SBR, 
$2.00; sup, 75e s 
Federal labor 6812 , tax, apr ; P 
Wisconsin state fe ‘de ration of labor, tax, n,d, j, 
f,m,a : : ; 
Federal labor 7155, sup 
27. Federal labor 7190, tax, feb 
Conn state branch A ¥ of L, tax, n, d,j,f, m,a 
Lowell, Mass., Tand L council, t tax, n, d, j 
Horsenail makers P and BIT 0, sup 
Flour and cereal millmens 7 720%, sup 
Federal labor 7241, sup..... joni 
Stovemounters intl, —, j, a, 8, 0, n, . 03 j,f, 
mi, a, m, j, | » 8, O, n, d, "07; f, m, a, m,j, J, 
a, 8,0, n, d, "98 j, f. 4 a, $0), ; ASE 8s, $i7 23 
Green glass bottle athe: rers 7328, sup 
Window glass workers 7320 sup... 
Bootblacks prot 7330, sup 
Federal labor 7331, sup : 
Montreal, Que., fed trades council, tax, n, d, j, f 
m, a. 
Aimeric an federation of music ans, assessment 
Laundry workers 7133, tax j, f, m 
Federal labor 7161, tax, apr 
28. Federal labor 7285, sup 
Federal labor 7110, =. 
Cigarmakers local 316, sup 
Federal labor 720, sup.. 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7332, sup 
20. Plasterers tenders and laborers WO, tax, j, ft 
Lathers prot 7333, sup.. 
Button workers prot 6861, tax, o, n, d, J, , in, a, 
$6.19; assessment, 42 
Danville, I., T and Leauns il, ‘sup 
Tanners and ce urriers 7086, sup.. 
Laundry workers 7212, sup.... 

Federal labor 720, tax, apr — 
Furriers prot 7116, oe, ‘ee n, d, ), f, m, $7.90; sup, 
25e; assessment, $1.¢ oak & Senne 

Leather workers prot ei, tax, Vs, 8 ,o,n, a, 
Horsenail makers 7073 , tax, mar, $4; sup, 50 
Beer bottling dept employes 6020, tax, fm 
Omaha, Neb., central fiers tax, f, m,a 
’attern makers le “gue of N A, tax, apr 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, f, m, $4; sup, We. 
Steel cabinet workers 72 4 tax, "apr ‘ 
Federal labor 7204, sup 
Lathers prot 6851, tax, mar, $i. 30; assessment, ‘ble 
Federal labor 7226, tax, mar 
Bricklayers 7188, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; sup, 25e; as- 
sessment, 30c .. 
Rubber workers 7220, tax, apr, 
Tanners and curriers 7284, sup 
Federal labor 7208, sup . 
Federal labor 7308, sup . 
Ice peddlers 7334, sup 
Grand Rapids, Mich, T and L coune il, tax, m, wd 
j,a, 8,0, n,d,j,f,m,a 
Small supp ies 
FEDERATONISTS 
Subscriptions 


6.25; sup, MWe. 


EXPENSES, 
April 
1, By one month’s rent in advance,Wm., M.Garrett 
Organizing expenses, Will H. Winn 
Organizing expenses and salary, F. 
der. 
200 2c and 100 Te stamps, H,. 
Ice, Great Falls Ice Co = 
3. Printing 1,000 letter circulars $5; 800 letter circu- 
lars, $5.50; 200,000 gummed labe Is, $55; 200 treas. 
cash books, $17.10, Thos. W. Cadle k 
Organizing expenses, Geo, Hess...... 
Organizing expenses, T. K. Heath . 


L. MeGru- 


', Easterda y. 


eee 
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3. Sending Intl. money order to England, W. F. 20. “Why”? $3.50; 1,000 supply bl ks,$2.25; 2,000 F lyvers, 
Ashley,jr : 7 $1.00; 2,000 applications for memb i 
4. 1000 2c envelopes and 200 postal cards, H.C. East- 1,500 pass-words, $3.25; 5,000 How, 
erday 28 packet heads, $33.00; 1,000 2¢ enve lopes, ° 
Organizing expenses and salary, P. W. Greene 1,000 large envelopes, $3.35; 300 circulars to or- 
| copying press, FE. Morrison Paper c 0 i ganizers, $2.25; 1,000 2c envelopes, $1.25; 500 ship- 
2 ribbons, $1.50; '4 box earbon, $1.7. o Lribbon, 75e ping posters, $1.00; 3,000 subse ription blanks, 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co HOO; 1,500 brie klaye rs circulars, $7.00; | electro 
. Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley, jr 5 of How, $1.00; 20,000 working cards, $19.00; 250 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence Co f organizers envelopes, $1.00; 2,000 organizers let- 
Organizing expenses, J. FF. Byrne f ter heads, $4.75; 500 brick layers, $2.25; 2,000 with- 
100 2¢ and 200 le stamps, H.C. Easterday drawal cards, $6.00; P hillips & Patton. 
2,000 copies of manuals, Thos. W. Cadick , Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co.. 
Newspapers for office, Washington Times { 24. Shelving for office, G. Edmonston. : te 
Printing, ete., in connection with H, & R. BE. 1. Organizing expenses and salary, P. W. Greene 
A. difficulty, John ©, Dernell ; Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 
Printing, ete., in connection with H. & R. E. I. Commission enanverining. Henry Rice.. 
A. diMeulty, F. L. Lewis 2 Os 26. 1,000 2c stamps, H. C. Easterday 
Organizing expenses and salary, W.H. Winn : 27. Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn 
Commission on advertiseme ats, Henry Rice : Te legy raphing money to W. H. Winn, Western 
1,000 2e stam ped envelopes, H.C. Easterday 2 Union Tel, Co 
Premium on insurance on office furniture, F. H, 24. Commission on advertising, ‘Henry Rice 
Smith & Sons Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons. on . 
Printing 2,000 lists of organizations, $35.50; 6 elee- 100 le and 50 2e stamps (revenue), H, Nesbit . 
tros of &-hour button, $1.80; 2,000 clasped envel- Organizing expenses and salary, F. L. MeGru- 
opes, $22.00; Law Reporter Co a: der, ; . ; - 
1 box bands, 35e; | bottle oil, 25e: 1 pair scissors, Printing April FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter 
ie; 2doz note books, 80e; Link eradicator, 25e: Co, 
2 150-page books, $1.00; | doz pencils, Roe Commission on advertising, Henry Rice. 
sponge cups, 25¢; | gross pens, 75c; | se rap book, One month’s salary, President Samue | Gompe rs 
80c; | box fasteners, 20e; 1 doz pe ne ils, Zoe; Law One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison, 
Reporter Co 7 Seventeen days’ work, Hugh 6 a 
expenses to Ludington in connection with la- Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. T. Ke lly. - 
borers strike, Henry C. Barter 7 Five weeks’ salary, stenographer,J. A.McDonald 
Comm on advertising, Henry Rice , Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, R.L.Guard.. 
Extra postage, postotfice Five weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, jr.. 
Printing 1,000 pamphlets, (Trant’s), D. J. Gs Three weeks’ salary, R. W. Ashley 
lagher & Co f7 75 Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison.. 
Organizing expenses, Frank M. Treese 5 
Ix pressage, Adams is xpress Co : Total 
Organizing expenses and salary, F.L.MeGruder f 
Organizing expenses and salary, P. W. Greene 
Ks penses of comm. at Chicago in connection RECAPITULATION, 
With steamfitting and plumbers, Thos, J. El- 
derkin ; § Balance on hand.... iain ; . $2,707 94 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Mfg Co : fF Receipts ‘ or ’ en : 1.64 39 
Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn 
Expenses for RR fare, Seotal ane dar trlee teoomat Total... 
inter-mountain district, Samuel Gompers .. 2H Ex penses 
2,000 organizers lists, $330.00 ; 1,000 le and 1,000 2e 
Stamped envis,s2.50; 100 postal cards, $2.50; 2,000 Balance.. 
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